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Chapel, in Cavendish-street, and in connection 
with it. This is being built by Hollins, under 
| the direction of Mr. Edward Walters, archi- 
| tect, who also designed the new chapel. The 
_ building is two stories in height, Tudor in 
| character, and promises to be a satisfactory 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1848. 


i 


ANCHESTER has been pointed 
to as the type of one grand 
and new idea—MACHINERY,— 
an idea which belongs to our 
own age exclusively, and is full 

of great results hardly yet foreshadowed. Its 

progress during the last seventy years has been 
extraordinary ; and its present state is a marvel. 

As Lord Mahon said, at the recent meeting 

there, of which we gave a report last week,— 

It is but little more than a century ago, when 

the young Pretender marched through this 

town, and lodged at a house which was stand- 
ing not many years since in Market-street. If 
it were possible for him to revisit these scenes, 
could he recognise them? Would he see any 
resemblance between the inconsiderable coun- 
try town, as it was then, and what it has now 





become,—this immense capital of our manu- | 


facturing enterprise,—this vast mart of active 
wealth—this hive of stirring industry? What 
would he say to those lines of factories which 
have since risen on every side, affording ho- 
nourable employment to hundreds of thousands 
of our people, and the beneficial effects of 
whose produce have been felt in the remotest 
quarters of the globe? 

The speaker need not have looked so far back 
even as this to find a startling contrast. The 
Manchester of 1800 and the Manchester of 1848 
are the same but in name: within that time its 
population has increased four-fold, and it has 
become the representative of a new system and 
new powers. 

The useful has been the prevailing object in 
Manchester; but until very recently one of the 


greatest utilities, the beautiful, had received | 


little attention. Science had been thought of 
more than the arts, and amongst these archi- 
tecture had not received even a fair share of 
such small attention as was given to them. 
We have often pointed this out before, and 
have remarked on the absurdity of such 
neglect of the study of design as was ap- 
parent here, in another department, while 


thousands of pounds were being spent annu- | 


ally in obtaining patterns from France. 
Of the architectural improvements in Man- 
chester during the last three or four years, as 


well as of misdeeds, our pages contain a full | 


and critical account,—fuller, perhaps, than is 
to be found in a connected form elsewhere ; 
and it will be seen that Manchester now con- 
tains many very satisfactory edifices, and a 
number of rising architects preparing to do 
good things when the opportunities occur. 
There is less bad building in Manchester than 
in London. Brickwork is usually very well 
and soundly executed there, and would put to 
shame much of it that has been, and is being, 
done in and around the metropolis. It is well 
bonded; the mortar joints are small; and the 
walls are made solid throughout; moreover, 
the bricks used are, generally speaking, better : 


much of what is done in London is positively | 


a disgrace and a danger. 

There are several large works now going 
on. The first we stumbled upon in the course 
of a recent fly through the city, was a school- 
house of considerable size, in the course of 


erection, behind Dr, Halley’s new Independent 


structure. The size of the upper room 
| (occupying the whole area), is no less 
|than 123 feet long and 38 feet 6 inches 
| wide. ‘The roof is open, and the height from 
| the floor to the ridge is nearly 40 feet. An 
| extent of 20 feet at each end of the large room 
_is divided off by an open screen, and is formed 
into two stories, for class-rooms, &c.; and 
there is an ornamental gallery along one side 
of the main apartment, leading from one end 
of it to the other. The cost of the whole is 

set down at 5,000/. 

The chapel has been already described in 
our pages: it is Early English in style, of 
extensive size, and very creditable to its archi- 

| tect. That it has large galleries all round it 
is probably not his fault. The main columns 
separating the nave and aisles being slight, 
| and the spandrels of the arches and the clere- 
story above being lofty and heavy, produce 
| an appearance of insecurity which is somewhat 
| Striking. 

The same architect has built some ware- 
houses of superior character, particularly 
/one near the Athenzum, the materials of 

which are red brick and stone: the ground 

story is all stone. The heads over the re- 
| cesses which contain the first and second floor 

windows, are connected by an enwreathment 

at the foot of each, and made to form a good 
| feature. 

Some warehouses by Messrs. Travis and 
| Mangnall have been already mentioned by us, 
/and there are others by Mr. Tattershall, Mr. 

Holden, and Mr. Alexander Mills, which 
| challenge attention. Very considerable sums 
'of money are spent upon the warehouses in 
Manchester, and in many cases they display 
not only sound construction, extending to 
rendering them fire-proof, but good taste. 

After pains had been taken, in most respects, 
to prevent the spread of fire, it was found in 
some instances that it was communicated by 
the “lift”? used to raise the goods from one 
floor to another. To obviate this, Mr. Edward 
Bellhouse invented a fire-proof “ lift,” which 
appears well calculated to answer the purpose, 

'and deserves to be made known to those by 
whom such an arrangement is needed. 


We were glad to see in Mr. Bellhouse’s 
foundry that the intention of using on the 
| South Junction Railway, now being formed 
over part of the town, the under-trussed iron 
girders, similar to those over the Dee (the 
uselessness of which arrangement was demon- 
strated in our pages), has been abandoned : 
arched girders are to take their place. In one 
' part of the line three bridges so formed come 

together, having each a span of 70 feet. 

Iron is becoming extensively used in Man- 
chester, and will be more so—there and else- 
where. 
Exchange, there are some new shops which 
are wholly faced with it, as high as the cills of 

| the one-pair windows. The design of these, 
_ by the way, is very bad; we allude to them 
simply in respect of the material used. 

Concerning the Exchange, just now alluded 
| to, some of our readers will remember, that 
| more accommodation being required than was 
afforded by the old building, it was a question 
| whether to extend this or build a new one, 
'and that after much discussion the former 
course was determined on, and Mr. A. W. 


Mills appointed to carry it out. By this time, 
probably, many who helped to bring about the 
first part of this decision have been sorry for it. 


| Adding and patching, especially in a building 


purporting to be Greek, seldom produce a good 
result, and certainly will not do so in the pre- 
sent case. This is the more to be regretted, as 
a large sum of money will be spent upon it. 
Both the exterior and interior of the building 
are now so far advanced that a tolerably cor- 
rect idea may be formed of them, and in 
neither case is our impression favourable. 
At the extremity of the extension, or what is 
known as the Bank-street front, the architect 
has placed a large octastyle Grecian Dorie 
portico, the proportions of which are said by 
the local press to be those of the portico of the 
Parthenon. It is not yet finished, and a 
decisive opinion now might be unjust; but 
certainly, if this statement as to the propor- 
tions be correct, there must be much to be 
done to what is already fixed, or, by Minerva, 
our vision was strangely disordered on the day 
in question. 

The portico is joined to the main building 
by two circular corners, each of which has two 
columns and will be terminated by a quarter 
dome in masonry.* 

The flank elevation shews a series of arched 
recesses between Doric ante, with windows in 
them, and having very long key-stones run- 
ning up to the entablature, with the exception 
of a certain number at each end, where the 
upper part of the key-stone gives place to a 
small square opening for light. Semi-circular 
recesses over the heads of the windows are filled 
in with elaborately-carved panelling, which, 
however, although in itself clever, produces 
but little effect, in consequence of being bat 
very slightly recessed and having little relief. 
The whole flank, it will be seen, has small 
connection with the Grecian Doric portico in 
the front. 

That the new end of the building may be 
seen at all, the houses on one side of St. Ann’s 
Square ought to be cleared away; at present 
it is quite blocked out of view. This 
being desirable, we saw with regret that 
a new building for Sir J. Haywood’s Bank 
is being erected on this side of the square, 
as it will, of course, materially lessen the 
chance of having this improvement made. 
The bank is not yet far advanced, but pro- 
mises to be creditable to the architect, Mr. J. 
Gregan. The style is Venetian, and the 
material stone. Attached is a residence, of 
brick and stone. Iron girders, of large size, 
are being put in for the floor over the public 





* The Guardian says,—‘‘ The total height of the edifice is 
nearly 55 feet. The extension is 170 feet in length, down 
Exchange-street ; and 79 feet in width, over all, from that 
street to Ducie-place. The question whether the semi- 
circular front next Market-street is or is not to be lined 
with shops, is not yet decided ; but we believe that the Com- 
mittee have come to the determination that the front shall 
be altered. Supposing shops to be constructed, the area of 
the room will then be 1,449 square yards; but if there 
should be no shops, then its dimensions will be 1,628 square 
yards. Including the portico and vestibule next Bank- 
street, which, on market days, will, doubtless, be crowded 
with subscribers, the total area available to the subscribers 
will not be less than 1,737 square yards—a superficial ex- 


| tent not possessed by any other exchange in the United 
In Market-street, not far from the | - e 


Kingdom. The room will be 185 feet in length and 92 feet 
in breadth, across the widest part. Irrespective of the old 
semicircular part, the new room will be divided longitu- 
dinally by two light colonnades into three avenues: the 
order adopted for these columns is Ionic, from the exam- 
ple of the temple of Erechtheus, at Athens. The centre 
avenue is lighted by a central dome and two 

lanterns, one at each end; the two side avenues derive 
light from the large and lofty three-light windows in 
Exchange-street and Ducie-place. The interior height from 
the floor to the top of the centre dome is 60 feet ; that of the 
side avenues, which have ilings, is 23 feet. 
Attention has been paid by the architect to secure complete 
ventilation. This is effected by innumerable apertures in 
the ceilings, domes, and lanterns, to carry off the heated air 
by means of shafts, &e., to the top of the building; while 
fresh air is to be in h ornamental apertures 


in the colammns, &c. Double floors, and other air chambers, 
are provided, by means of which, and the stoves in the base- 
ment story, it is expected that the whole building will be 
well warmed and ventilated.’ Messrs. Bowden and Edwards 





are the contractors. 
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office (the office will be formed into three | of the class once known as “ Grecian,” and 


dicular, were standing in deep holes: full of 
water, although, as concrete is usually dispensed 


divisions by two ranges of columns), and 
other arrangements are being made to render it 
fire-proof. It was, therefore, the more sur- 
prising to see the walls over openings depend- 


ing, in several cases, wholly on wood lintels, 
without discharging arches, so that, in the | 


event of fire, all the other precautions might 
be rendered unavailing. 


One of the most successful specimens of poly- | 


chromatic decoration in Manchester is the in- 
terior of the Catholic Church in Mulberry- 
street, erected on the site of a former edifice. 
Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield were the 
architects. The building itself consists of 
nave and aisles, of more diminutive length 
than was desired, and a recess or chancel at 
the end. The style may be described as one 
variety of Romanesque, displaying a fanci- 


| need not be particularly described. Internally 
| there were cornices, much like those of an ex- 
terior, and giving the rooms a very heavy ap- 
pearance. These it has not been convenient to 
remove, but the ornament has been picked out 


with in Manchester, extra caution should have 
been observed. External and cross walls are 
settling with large cracks in the latter, and one 
flank wail we saw shored up with planks, which 
were bending with the pressure,—good con- 





_with light warm colour, and a pleasing effect 
| otherwise gained by painting a Vitruvian scroll, 
|or other ornament, upon the face of the 
| corona, and lines upon the ceiling. ‘The doors 
'have been surmounted by low pediments, 


‘original in design, but of Greek cha- | 


racter, and are grained oak, some of the 
| mouldings being gilded. In the library, the 
| dark blue cushions have a very pleasing effect, 


and in the mere selection of patterns for the | 


' curtains, something of that consideration for 
| general effect is indicated, without which, insuch 


| points of detail, the whole previous labour of 


} . . { 
ful arrangement of materials, which are brick | the architect may be made abortive. Altogether 
and stone, the walls being of red colour, and | we are glad to have the opportunity of men- | 


struction being usually so well attended to in 
| Manchester, that builders there have little 
| opportunity to familiarise themselves with the 
| proper arrangement of shoring. Having felt 
called upon to notice the general prevalence of 
good construction, we have thought it equally 
requisite to particularise a case which would 
| be disgraceful in any town. 

| From the Greek place of worship we went 


} 
| 
| 


| to the Cathedral,—but we will not treat the 
| Mother Church so iil as to put her into the fag 
| end of an article. 





THE STORY OF BUILDING.* 


the arch-headed windows having alternate | tioning these decorations, if only because | sasaiaene 


white and black roussoirs. The door is a fine | they evince coincidence with our own views, | 


Ir some keen disputant were to insist upon 


one, with arched head, and bas-relief in the | given on several occasions, not only as to the | it being an odd circumstance that men should 


tympanum : it has a bold roll ornament. The | importance of making use of professional | 


choose for their great material for building, of 
all things in the world, stones (as we have 


tower, which is at the angle,is terminated by four | assistance in such matters, but as regards the | seen), the question might seem hard of 


gables, from which rises a short spire covered 
with slate, this part of the building having a 


general resemblance to the tower of Sompting | yet to be undertaken, and will afford an excel- | 


} 


Church, Sussex, a well known example, and to | lent opportunity. 
some towers in Germany, which, however in- | the graining, by Froggatt, of Manchester, is | 





teresting they may be as examples, should 
serve for scarcely more than suggestions, it | 
would appear to us, were it not the habit of | 
architects to forget their chief vocation as 

Internally the church is divided into | 
nave and aisles by semicircular arches and | 
columns, with capitals of Romanesque charac- | 
ter, and has little other sculptured enrichment. | 
But the more especial reason of our noticing | 
this church is the character of the decoration. | 
This part of the design is, we believe, to be at- | 
tributed to Mr. Bulmer. The columns are | 
painted a sage drab colour, and their capitals 
are picked out in positive colour and gold. 
The arches have an ornamental pattern in | 
subdued colour, round them on the surface of | 
the wall, and their soffits have panels painted, 
containing inscriptions. The arch-headed 
clerestory windows are filled with stained 
glass, of appropriate character, and have an 
ornamental pattern painted on the face of the 
wall. The use of positive colour is mainly 


artists. 


observable over the altar, which has an arcade 
below, filled with diaper work and _ sacred 
emblems and monograms, and above are 
figures painted with considerable ability, on 
gold grounds. The roof shows the timbers, 
which are painted, and decorated with orna- 
ment, and the ceiling is blue and pow Jered 
with stars. The whole is cleverly conceived 
and executed, and is a manifest advance upon 
some former attempts, where, as we have 
often pointed out, the effect of the members of 
the architecture and beauty of form are sacri- | 
ficed for mere colour. 


Another successful specimen of decoration, 
but of a different kind, has been produced in 
the club rooms, in Mosley-street. With a com- | 
paratively limited amount, and little attempt at | 
display, Mr. Walters has afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of less qualified commendation than we 
are usually able to give. Of the committee, 
too, we must say, that we are so often com- 
pelled to notice the injurious result of dis- 
pensing with the assistance of an architect, 
just where he is most needed, that we give them 
credit for allowing Mr. Walters full power in 
all those matters which are usually consigned 
to the mere upholsterer. The building is one 




















principles of decoration which should be ob- 
served. The dining room at this club has 


We ought to mention that 


remarkably good. 


We went with some degree of interest to | 
examine a Greek Church now building on the | 


north side of the town, hoping to find evidence 
that “something of the spirit of old Greece” 
was still lingering about those modern Hellenes 


who crowd the public places of an English | 


city. Alas! alas! There was a semicircular 
absis, and a floor elevated at the altar end, 
but nothing that could remind us that we were 
examining a work with which any one but a 
very ignorant or careless builder had to do. 
Ancient Greece made the people of the wide 
world her debtors; modern Greece scarcely 
less diffused the knowledge of arts and letters 
over Europe.—Of the modern influence, we 
might have hoped something would be deve- 
loped, even in a building in carcase: we saw 
nothing in the way of decoration but a facade 
—apparently an after-thought—tacked on to 
the main structure, in preparation for stucco— 
which the people of Manchester have almost 
rejected—-and of very common-place character. 
Constructively, also,—what a comparison ! 
The temples of old Greece, which time, and 
war, and wanton mischief, and dilettanti ardour 
have conspired to destroy, still stand, in at 
least sufficient integrity to disclose their ori- 
ginal design and construction. The descend- 
ants of that very race whose pride it was to 
carry the arts of Greece to other countries, 
and there surpass the achievements of Greece 
itself, raise a church which shews some signs 
of not lasting till the time of its completion. 
What were the Grecian colonists of Ionia, of 
Magna Grecia,—what are the Greeks of Man- 
chester? What their forefathers were, their 
architecture tells us ; what they are, will they 
allow us to take this building as evidence? 


The building is an exception to the general | 


good construction we have noticed. The 
facade, which, we said, may have been 
built subsequent to the flank walls, appears to 
be curling off from the remainder of the build- 


ing: a very inadequate iron girder supporting | 


a wall, when we saw it, was shored up in the 
middle: very diminutive iron columns, sup- 
porting considerable weights, and which seemed 
to us to have already gone out of the perpen- 


| settlement for a while. Certain it is, that 
| stones were the choice of the very Antedilu- 
| vians of the art, the choice no less of every age 
| and school of building since, and are still at 
| the present day the choice, and likely to con- 
tinue so forever. And at the same time stones 
seem at first sight a singular thing to fix upon, 
unquestionably : one would think there must 
| be surely many things to choose from besides 
this; many smooth and elegant things before 
this most obdurate and rude,—many soft and 
warm and comfortable things to prefer to cold 
| and ungenerous stones. 

| Yet, nevertheless, except it be brick (which 
is but an artificial stone), or unless the wonder- 
ful invention of which we now hear should 
give us undreamt-of powers to melt stone down 
and mould it a new material,—or, lastly, except 
something original should arise out of the 
cement practice of the present day, there 
| seems nothing to supplant the old and simple 
| plan of stones piled on stones. For common 
| habitations of a day, there may be the tent of 
cloth in the desert till the wind has blown it 
| away, or the shanty of boards in the tropics 
| till the sun and the rain have twisted it into 
| ruin, or the log hut in the far west till the 
| tongue of damp decay has quickly rotted it, or 
| our own lath and plaster refinement of the old 
| wattle-work and mud, till the bitter wet of this 
| cold November has soaked through its flimsy 
| walls ; but for an enduring structure, in what- 
| ever climate or whatever age, or for whatever 
/ end or use, we have adopted always (and the 
| reason is now more apparent) stone. And 
| this, the material of architecture in the first era 
| of the art, is the material which we have chiefly 
, to note in all succeeding periods. 

| When the historian of architecture leaps over 
| nearly a thousand years, from the Egyptians 
| to the Greeks, and steps from the Romans of 
the first or second century to the church- 
, builders of the twelfth, it does not arise, at any 
| rate in the first case, from what in other histo- 
| Ties would indicate at least an un-historian-like 
| absence of precision. The intervening space 


| is simply a dreary desert or unproductive 
| Sea,—a lapse of centuries when the genius of 
| the world was under a cloud. Now-a-days, 
_and for many ages bygone, if the star of pro- 
| gress has set here, it has risen there; and the 
| world itself and manhood still move onward, 
if not in this quarter, in the other, if not by 
Italy and Spain, by England and America. 
But in the early ages of which we have been 
| speaking, the world, now all a garden, was all 
| a waste ; and the sunshine which now imparts, 
if a changing, still a continuous vigour, could 
then only at distant intervals enkindle in the 
_ wilderness a short-enduring oasis of life. Now 
| architecture (the practice of great and em- 








bellished building) marks, by its existence, a 
certain definite stage of intellect and national 
advancement, which all countries of reputation 
come up to now, but which was far beyond the 


- ‘See p- 493, ante, 
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standard then ; and when the day of Egypt's 
prosperity declined, it was night till the dawn 
arose on Greece. The history of architecture, 
then, after the fall of Egypt, is simply that it 
died and was not, till the cycle of the world’s 
energies animated it again in a new form and 
among a new people, after many centuries, 
during which the mind of man was beneath 
the standard of its possession; and, indeed, 
here we have something really worth boasting 
of in our “ History in Stone” over all other 
histories,—that it marks man’s progress and 
condition in difficult periods with an exactitude 
which fighting and other such more approved 
exponents of history do not by any means so 
well possess. In the ruins on the banks of 
the Nile,—in the temples on the crown of the 
Acropolis,—in the remains of imperial Rome,— 
he who can read this history finds illustration 
of the phases of humanity worth volumes of 
learned and laborious inquiry. The calm 
untutored ponderous first,—the severely natural 
and beautiful second,—the last richly luxuriant 
but in richness gradually effeminated, express 
in everlasting record simply and at once, more 
than frequently laborious treatises can shew of 
the unformed massive Egyptian, the philo- 
sophie Greek, and the mighty but degenerating 
Roman, whose works and memorials they are. 

The monuments of the Egyptian and indies 
building have never yet, by fashion, been 
rendered so familiar to the systematizer, with 
dates and histories, as to admit of our tracing 
well the rise, climax, and decline of those 
species of architectural works; but in the 
classic school, from the first simple temple of 
infant Attica to the mongrel fancies of ex- 
piring Rome, and even to its absolute fading 
away into alienation in the basilice of the 
Christians, we can trace minutely, and step by 
step, the course from the cradle to the tomb, 
and, with the changes, and declining, and 
reviving health of the world, the no less fitful 
changes, and declining, and reviving health of 
the art. 

How much we may be influenced by the 
prejudice of education is perhaps in some mea- 
sure a question,—but certainly we think the 
temple of the Greeks, born seemingly, like its 
own goddess, in full maturity, is a most re- 
markable production of the human mind. In 
the system of the middle ages, for example, 
there is no parallel in any way to so striking a 
fact. Every form and arrangement and prin- 
ciple seems traceable back into the very depth 
of rudeness. And so, perhaps, in no subject 
whatever among the productions of human 
genius is it otherwise. But in the ruins of 
Greece there appears absolutely no room at all 
for a search for the growth of architecture,— 
the Doric temple, complete and unimprovable, 
arises at one step. And if we were to say that 
the preparatory steps are all swept away, such 
a hypothesis would be as singular to the full 
as the other incomprehensible alternative—that 
preparatory steps there were none. In what 
we might expect as the natural course of cause 
and effect, we should be able to trace the relics 
of many efforts of increasing approach and the 
perfected standard as the end; and this, if not 
in the country of the standard itself, in some 
progenitor. If the first attempt upon the idea 
of the Greek temple were rude stones set up 
on end, and rude stones spanning over them, 
between this and the temple at Corinth there 
cannot but have been numerous gradations of 
advancement. And if we suppose that of these 
no vestiges whatever are in being, it is 
assuredly a supposition eminently unsup- 
ported by analogies; and if we therefore sup- 
pose that the vestiges have simply never 
attracted the keen edge of the antiquary’s 
spade, that no less is a supposition which, 
from what we have been led to believe, isa very 
unlikely thing. If again it were argued that 
those earliest temples may be only the first 
works in stone of a style and pattern already 
perfected and established in a more perishable 
material,—not the old-fashioned dogma of the 
primitive hut, but a hypothesis that there were 
previous temples of the Greeks in a sort of 
simple carpentry,—then some may see another 
and not less important difficulty in the ques- 
tion, whether masonry of such good finish 
could have been attained to without preliminary 
steps, of which no remains exist. Indeed, it 
would appear as if the course were simply this, 
that perfect masonry and exquisite design 
sprang into being together and at once, or 
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that in both the preliminary steps of growth 
were no more than the tentatives of a short 
period. 

In these days, when everything boasts areason 
and a cause, and miraculous interpositions 
and credulous Villalpandas are more rare than 
they used to be, we will all take refuge in the 
conclusion that doubtless the matter in hand 
was all in the regular natural course, and has 
all its reasons, and good ones too, recorded in 
the invisible book of forgotten history. But 
it is no less remarkable and honourable to the 
Greek genius, that the fundamental conception 
—indeed, the detailed idea—of the earliest 
temples was never improved upon. There 
were amendments made in proportion and 
profile, and there were varieties of order intro- 
duced, but no organized change was ever 
attempted—such as in all other styles of art 
have stamped the earlier works as out of date, 
and of false conception. 


said of this, that there was no falsity of con- 
ception at all. Possibly, as we have admitted, 
education may be to some extent blinding our 
vision, but we can scarcely detect the risk,— 
and if our study of the Greek temple pro- 
claims it perfect and unimprovable in its con- 
ception, we have certainly this fact asa power- 
ful support of the presumptuous position—that 
no other conception of design in the whole 
story of building is to be produced, in which 
the passion of improvement could detect no 
crudity whereon to fasten an organic change. 

One word must be said on what we have in 
some degree admitted to be possible—the deri- 
vation of the Greek temple from wood con- 
struction, for it is manifest that the risk in 
such a case would be great of false conception, 
by reason of the different principles of the 
different materials. We have good reason to 
entertain a horror of this very danger of adap- 
tation. But if it did prevail, it is only the 
more to the honour of the Greek genius that it 
passed so harmlessly, even with all allowance 
being made for the fact, that probably the 
principles of early carpentry and masonry 
would be by no means so widely different as 
the principles of the more advanced sciences of 
our day. If a first effort upon the principles of 
stone, the Greek temple is a marvellous work, 
and if an effort upon the basis of previous 
works in another material, it is no less marvel- 
lous in its perfection. 

In the Ionic and Corinthian orders of the 
Greeks, the excellent principles of the original 
Doric were merely amplified and worked out 
in variety. The Ionic order, however, dis- 
plays, in our view, with a certain increase of 
elegance, a decided lapse in perfectness, while 
the monument of Lysicrates, as the only Greek 
work in Corinthian, is merely to be taken as a 
solitary gem which, with the exquisite Caryatic 
portico in the Erechtheum, only shows us how 
much the genius of the day was capable of 
producing in happy novelty. The Romans, in 
engrafting more luxuriance on the principles 
of the Greeks, carried out the system in many 
admirable varieties, but in process of time 
more variously than well; and at length the re- 
sult was the insinuation of false principles and 
feebleness, which ended in a ruin of the spirit 
of the Greeks more complete than the early 
masters of the style could have comprehended 
to be possible. 

The introduction of the principle of the arch 
was what might have been an important era in 
the history of design under the Romans: but 
it was the fate of this principle to be misapplied 
by them from the first. It ought at once to 
have originated (as it afterwards did), a new 
style of design. ‘The principles of arcuated 
building are as essentially different from those 
of the Greek or trabeated style as opposite ma- 
terials could be; but the architects of the time 
were somehow so infatuated in a spirit of mere 
regulation, uninventive and unreferred to first 
principles, following merely superficial form in 
neglect of animating spirit, that their use of 
the arch was only as a graft upon a system of 
forms founded on opposite principles, and 
therefore quite incompatible with an amalga- 
mation such as they attempted. Misapplica- 
tion and discordance were only the natural re- 
sults; and long before the decline of wealth 
and influence prompted the spoil of the old 
monuments for materials wherewith to build 
the new, the decline of artistic truth had 


Simply, perhaps, | 
because in no other school of design can it be | 
at all said, with the force with which it can be | 
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destroyed the merit of their work, by prompt- 
ing an undiscriminating reference to the old 
forms to supply the lack of the originating 
powers of genius. 

With the Romans also the application of 
architectural design—the province of build- 
ing—became immensely enlarged ; and it was 
again their fault that novelty of circumstances 
and requirements failed in the production of 
novelty of design. They did not proceed upon 
first principles in designing, nor in copying 
and adapting refer to them. The powers 
which produced the monument of Lysicrates 
and the Caryatie portico had now scope for an 
infinity of excellent modification and variety, 
but the genius was gone from the world. 

Meantime, the barbarian hunters and shep- 
herds of the north were multiplying their 
| numbers and,—swelling within their bounds, 
_and looking out of their miserable huts across 
the Roman boundaries upon palaces and 
rich fields,—began to meditate attack and 
plunder; while the enervated Romans only 
| excited their evil passions by the exhibition of 
| degeneracy and vice. In a few years these 
| savage hordes were to be masters of the 
| empire of the world, defenders of the Christian 
| fait , and founders of a new period in our 
story of building. But let us pause at the 
fall of a mighty people; and, while we blame 
deficiencies, acknowledge with reverence a still 
wondrous supremacy, and a legacy left to us 
of more virtue and wisdom than will ever 
ea the tongue of levity to dishonour the 

oman name. K. 











LEICESTER-SQUARE AND ONE OF OUR 
FRIENDS. 


We have what “ Jeames ” would call an 
“emeusing ” correspondent. We have several 
“emeusing”’ correspondents; but one who 
is more particularly so than the others. 
This gentleman—we suppose he is a gentle- 
man, and one apparently with much spare 
time on his hands—makes it his recreation to 
write us with constancy and regularity (let 
us give him the credit of such virtues as he 
really has), to reproach us with not having 
mentioned something which nine times out of 
ten has not occurred. He was surprised that 
we did not inform our readers, seeing that other 
papers had already informed theirs, that a new 
colonial office was to be built directly; asto- 
nished we had not mentioned that the works 
were wholly stopped at the new Houses of 
Parliament (this was before any of the men 
had been discharged); and really quite in- 
dignant when he found that we did not state, 
as others did, that Mr. Barry had received 
orders to improve the National Gallery,—at 
the very moment when we held in our hands 
(exclusively, we may take this opportunity of 
remarking, notwithstanding its appearance 
elsewhere without acknowledgment), the re- 
port of the Parliamentary committee advising 
that the same, when done, should be opened to 
competition. 

Our foolish friend seems to consider it his 
mission to point out to us what we have not 
done, and as we are mortal, and, moreover, do 
not pretend to speak of everything which legi- 
timately falls within our province, he will find 
it a prolific field for labour, even if he had the 
wit to confine himself to matters which might 
with propriety be treated of, and to avoid 
blaming us for not having assisted to spread 
false reports. 

In his last communication, which, like the 
preceding, shews that he cannot thus discri- 
minate, he gravely points out the omission by 
us of any account of “the proposed novel 
bazaar in Leicester-square.” ‘ Haven’t you 
seen,” says he, “long ago in the other papers, 
that the erection now in the course of being 
made is to be no other than a fancy bazaar, 
which is to be built partly upon the same plan 
as the ‘ Lowther’ in the Strand, and that the 
— adopted for the undertaking is as 
ollows: passages of about 25 feet in width 
are to be made from each corner of the square, 
and are to terminate in a circle in close proxi- 
mity to the statue. Upon either side of these 
passages, tiny shops are to be fitted up, in so 
tasteful a manner as will insure their being 
speedily let to parties who will fit them up as 

epositaries for the sale of fancy goods of every 
description. Moreover, it was expected that 





it would be open for the sale of fancy articles 
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within a month from that date, and yet you 
have not told your readers anything of this 
great alteration.” ” 
Gentle reader, and most sapient writer, we 
have seen such paragraphs (and more) long 
ago,—long enough ago, indeed, to disprove the 
last part of the statement, at all events,—but 
we saw in them but a flourish of words and no 
soundness. ‘They were evidently nothing but 
a “ come on if you dare,” to those in whom 
the power of prevention might rest. We were 
very doubtful, and are very doubtful, of the 
right of any person to build upon this area, and 
the present state of things confirms our opinion. 
The few trumpery posts and planks which, 
stuck up in the ground, were the foundation 
of the foregoing flourishes, remain precisely as 
they were, a miserable eyesore; an injunction 


to prevent further proceedings has been ob- | 


tained, it is said; and the “tiny shops” will, 
it may be hoped, get ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” until they disappear alto- 
gether. ‘he idea of covering this space with 
buildings is perfectly preposterous, and, if it 
were likely, should be resolutely opposed by 
all London,* 





THE FOUR O’CLOCK MOVEMENT. 

A Lerrer from “ A Young Builder,” which 
appeared in your paper of the Lith inst., 
headed “The Four o’Clock Movement,” 
having been brought under the notice of the 
London Operative House Painters’ Association, 
I am directed by that body to offer a few 
remarks in reply to the inference to be 
drawn from it, viz., that the workmen in the 
building trade are a disorderly race. 
know that this is a libel on the working men 
of London. 
we shall find that but a very small proportion 
of those brought up for being drunk and dis- 


orderly are men connected with the building | 
] 


trade. 


He says he has had much experience among | 


workmen; if so, he knows that workmen in 


the building line are always at their post at | 


six o’clock on Monday morning: when the 
reverse occurs it is an exception to the general 
rule. They who willingly granted the leisure 
have won for themselves the lasting gratitude 
of all classes of workmen, and they are fully 
compensated for any trifling pecuniary loss 
they may sustain by the increased satisfaction 
which exists between them and their men—by 
the conviction that they are moving with the 
age, which evidently tends towards diminishing 


to that which is the happiest time in the life of 
a working man, viz., Saturday night in the 
bosom of his family. 

He asks, in what way can the less favoured 


tradesman make up for the gross imposition? | 


I would humbly suggest to the “ Young 
Builder” to endeavour to promote its general 
adoption, and put the deficiency on the price 


of labour in his estimates. He would then find 
if 


himself in as good a position as he holds at | 


present (?), with the consolation that he was 
increasing the opportunities of his men for 
moral and intellectual improvement ; he would 
be doing something that would create a good 
feeling between the employer and employed. 
rusting that in justice to the class to which 
I belong (whose character is publicly traduced 


ed 


by your correspondent), you will find a corner | 


in your journal for these few lines, I am, Sir, 


on behalf of the London Operative House | 


Painters’ Association, 
Putiie Woop, Secretary. 
Ryder’s-court, Leicester-square. 
Much has been said in favour of this move- 
ment, and at first sight it appears very right, 


I on the subject, the Herald said,— 


1 leading article 


< This & 





proposal, to fill up the open space of one of our 
squares, scems to us so alarming, that we cannot help wish- 
ing that the public at large may interfere, and insist on 
having every possible open space reserved, which now exists. 
It is not in these large and public places merely that we 
would insist on maintaining ‘ things as they are,’ but in 
many a re private and secluded spot, where cpen yards 
and car s are becoming gradually covered with dwellings : 
and thus the metropolis is turned into one dense, close, 
heavy mass of buildings, through which the winds of heaven 








find it almost impossible to penetrate. In our opinion, a law 
might be justified by the first of all considerations,—the 





public good,—which should wholly and peremptorily forbid 
any such addition to existing buildings in the metropolis ; 
and ild ordain that every vacant space, heretofore un- 





occupied by houses, should remain so until specially 
exempted from such prohibition by a distinct Act of Par- 
jament.’’ 


All must | 


If we examine the police reports | 


at least to the working classes, and it would 
appear still better to leave off at four o’clock 
every day in the week, as the masons have now 
in contemplation ; but the best of all would be, 
if we could, to abandon work altogether. Men 
would then have all their time to cultivate their 
minds, and we then might expect to find men 
of gigantic stature in intellectual powers, and 
of the highest moral cultivation. But fate 
subscribes not to our wishes. The original 
curse mixes its bitters with all our sweets,—by 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread. 
And as this fate is almost i:resistible, a patient 
submission to the same will greatly soften its 
hardships, for the more we attempt to fly from 
labour the heavier its pressure becomes. The 
man that has none, perhaps labours under the 
heaviest burthen; for such a man is a burthen to 
himself and to all those around him ; whilst, on 
the other hand, labour will strengthen the 








body, invigorate the mind, make time pass | 


cheerfully, preserve the health better than 


medicine, and create a purer appetite than any | 


stimulant : it will give sound rest when asleep, 
and true enjoyment for recreation ; whilst those 
who have not anything to do and are in the 


| possession of all good things, for the want of | 


this ingredient are never truly satisfied, and 
_ have no true enjoyment of anything. The man 
who labours has the fewest temptations to evil. 
His employment is honourable; he labours to 
| help himself, he also contributes to the well- 


and storehouses are filled with plenty. Among 
the mighty he is the mightiest. For he levels 
| the mountains and penetrates through the 
hills; constructs a way by which you are 
carried with the rapidity of the wind ; he erects 


and secures to the mariner a safe haven of re- 
pose. He builds our temples, our palaces, 
our houses, and decorates the same with the 
| most curious workmanship. Among the gallant 
he is the bravest; he ploughs through the 
| stormy ocean in search of foreign goods; he 
| penetrates the bowels of the earth, and fur- 
nishes us with all our glittering store ; in short, 
he is the principal instrument of producing all 
our wealth and all our good. Use him fairly, 


thy servant, he is not thy slave. 


labourer is worthy of his hire, defraud him not, 
lest thou bring the hireling’s curse upon thee. 

Now to the point, viz., the four o’clock 
| movement. 
| sides. The “ Young Carpenter 


9 


benefits; it must therefore remain as yet, 


| speculation as to its good or ill effects. 
| All that can be said in its 
that it is approved of by many of the build- 
ing /trades, and will promote the mental 
cultivation of the men. I might, for instance, 
propose to the public another good thing, that 
if employers would pay their men on Fridays, 
—it would be more conducive to the working 
| man’s comforts than the four o’clock move- 
ment; but the result, in all probability, would 
be, that many would squander their money 
and time on Saturdays on the account of it. 

Above all things, I like honesty. If the 

i excuses on the behalf of the four o'clock 
movement were that men wanted a little more 
time for recreation, it would have appeared 
more like truth; but to say that it will promote 
the culture of the mind is a thing that will 
never be publicly accredited. 

Admitting that certain builders named did 
give it freely, this is no just argument why 
every other employer should be bound to 
follow their example. These builders might 
be just retiring from business with independent 
fortunes, whilst others less fortunate in the 
| trade might have struggled all their lifetime 

with difficulties. What one builder could give 
without injuring himself would prove the ruin 
of another; for the sum per week to a builder 
employing fifty men makes a good round sum 
per annum, and would be seriously felt by 
builders of small capital. 

It is stated, that should the privilege be 
withdrawn, it would create a spirit of retalia- 
tion injurious to employers and employed, and 
open a breach that would take many years to 
close. The * Y.C.” evidently entertains a 
very ill opinion of his fellow-tradesmen to 


being of others; by his exertions our barns | 


a barrier, and quells the raging of the sea, | 


despise him not; remember, although he be | 
Govern him, | 
but let it be without rigour; and, as the | 





deprived of that which they, many of them, 
have unfairly taken from others; for, if the 
matter were fairly sifted, not one-third of em- 
ployers have freely given it. 

Supposing builders had attempted to impose 
another hour’s labour on Saturdays, forthe same 
wages, would the men have been sufficiently 
enlightened to have understood this as an 
imposition on the part of employers? Now, 
allowing fair play on both sides, what might 
have been said in this case might be said of 
the four o’clock movement, where it has been 
imposed contrary to the wishes of employers. 
I am ready to believe that there has not been 
sufficient time to develop its beneficial effects ; 
but I have seen sufficient to convince me of 
its evil tendency, both to employers and em- 
ployed. ‘Through striking for this mere trifle, 
many have been thrown out of employment 
for months together, families deserted, and 
homes forsaken; and to my personal know- 
ledge, men who have taken part in such resist- 
ance, have regretted the day that ever the 
subject was broached. 

In conclusion, [ ask workmen to take the 
advice of an old mason—older, perhaps, than 
he who takes the opposite side of the subject. 
Let the subject remain as quiet as you can; 
our trade has already been materially injured 
by agitation; we feel the smart of it at the 
present time. If the movement be, as is stated 
by those on the other side of the subject, 
beneficial to employers, they will, no doubt, 
in time be enabled fully to appreciate its ad- 
vantages. But should we, as a body of work- 
ing men, endeavour to extort by unjust means, 
what they are not willing to give, we shall 
deserve the calamities we shall bring on our- 
selves thereby. I trust, Sir, you will endeavour 
as far as possible to maintain peace, for the 
interests of both parties are so blended, that all 


| agitations and disagreements must destroy the 


welfare of both parties. 
ANOTHER OLD MAson, 
And a Member of the Masons’ of 
London Protection Society. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ANTIQUITY ON 
THE ARTS OF ITALY. 

Tuk following reflections on the influence 

of antiquity on the literature and arts of Italy 


| are submitted by the writer, as appearing to 


Let us take a survey on both | 
states, that | 


MY | there has not yet been time to develop its | 
the hours of labour, and that they are adding | ~ 


according to this concession, a matter of | 


offer evidence in support of objections to the 
study of the old Masters. 

Since the days of Cosmo de Medicis, when 
the taste for Greek literature revived in Italy, 
bearing along with it the taste for Greek archi- 
tecture and Greek sculpture, the records of 


| the effects of that diversion having been handed 


favour is, | 


down to us by men themselves under the 
influences of it, there is little reason to be sur- 
prised at historians in our own country having 
attributed to that account the excellence at- 
tained by the Italian nation, particularly when 
we reflect to what an extent the pseudo classi- 
cal taste pervaded Europe a few years ago, and 
how at this moment the classical and medieval 
feeling is balanced in all that relates to esthe- 
tics ; the artist, however, who can appreciate 
the character which alike pervades Grecian 
and Gothic remains, aad the philosopher who 


| loves to trace the progress of a people towards 


| think that they would offer retaliation in being | 


maturity, may find matter in this subject for 
far different reflections, and while the one 
must lament that want of consistency which 
from that time forth was to characterize Italian 
art, the other ought to regret that so gifted a 
race was not suffered to work out alone that 
idiosynerasy which forms the strength of 
nations and periods, as well as individuals, 
and which operated so powerfully in bringing 
to a glorious climax the arts of ancient Greece. 

Literature, which affects more our moral 
qualities, and bears less on external charac- 
teristics than her sisters, the plastic arts, may 
be supposed to have suffered least from the 
admixture, nevertheless it would be easy to 
trace the downfall of Italian poetry from this 
source, although not in immediate connection 
with it; for, notwithstanding that the love of 
nature in the first instance may have enabled 
Lorenzo di Medicis and some few others to keep 
pace with the current, yet that it ultimately 
proved too strong is attested by the misdirected 
efforts of the Latin poets of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to revive a literature in a 
language foreign to their feelings, and by the 
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subsequent falling off of Italian poetry from all 
the manly and truthful qualities w ich once | 
formed its strength. Nor ought the examples | 
of such men as Ariosto and ‘T'asso, who, for a 
while, stood forth resplendent amid the- 
symptoms of decay, to be opposed to these 
truths, because men, peculiarly gifted, will 
flourish on a system which is bane to the mul- 
titude; and we should rather inquire what | 
talents, like those of Tasso, might have effected | 
had he treated his great Christian epic with a | 
truly Christian and Gothic feeling, stead of | 
resorting to pagan imagery to illustrate his | 
Christian incidents,—a custom then so common | 
as to be introduced by churchmen in their | 
discourses. The writer was lately favoured | 
by Mr. G, Rosetti, a son of the popular Italian | 
poet, with some translations which he had | 
made from the early poets before the time of | 
Dante, wholly unknown in this country, as they | 
are unappreciated in their own, and could not 
but wonder at the precocious genius of this 
people, exemplified in the exquisite tenderness, 
richness, and truth of these effusions of an age 
150 years anterior to that of our Chaucer. 
What might such a race not have attained to, 
had their development been attended with 
less fortuitous circumstances ? 

Not to omit architecture (a subject to be 
delicately handled by one, not of the craft, 
writing to THe BurLpER), I must say that it 
might appear like sectarianism to complain of 
the change which, in this case, the love of | 
antiquity has effected, great excellence having 
been arrived at in the Italian style, which in 
itself is well adapted to the beauty of the cli- 
mate and materials there employed ;* while, on 
the other hand, the mission of Gothic archi- 
tecture has been fulfilled in other countries ; 
nevertheless, if we reflect on all the instances of 
fulsome interpolation and idiotic restoration for 
which the classical style is responsible, the 
numbers of basilicas, churches, and other 
noble edifices, which have either made way for 
it, or still suffer from its pitiless embellish- 
ments, if we consider the ignominious results 
to which it ultimately led, and all the handy 
work of the eighteenth century, exemplified in 
the churches of Rome and other cities, I 
might be allowed to revert with displeasure to 
the first order which Bruneleschi received from 
the Medici, to build a palace in the classic 
style, and lament the want of harmony which 
must have been felt on the introduction of 
this forerunner of an entire change in the 
character of Florence, for till then everything 
in it was Gothic, the houses, the pageantry, 
the tournaments, works of art and furniture, 
arms, and dresses, nothing was wanting to the | 
uniformity of feeling. But a change was pre- 
paring for the scene, the wrench was already 
applied to the bars and fastenings that en- 
compassed antiquity, and the past was revealed 
in all its splendour! The first to appreciate, 
this ardent people could not rest satisfied with 
admiration, but emulous, they must enter the 
arena to strive with the past at its own games ; 
vain struggle with phantoms which elude the 
grasp ! 

But let us hasten from this delicate topic of 
architecture to the subject of painting, and 


; 


j 
; 
i 


submit it to the same train of reasoning. | 


From the period when Giotto first impressed 
on the childhood of art the character of true 
pathos and dignity, up to the decoration of 
the Brancacci Chapel by Masaccio and ilip- 
pino Lippi, the evidence of one continual 
state of progression is afforded the archzolo- 
gist, unimpeded, as it was unassisted, by 
foreign influences. As perfection was not yet 
attained, we may justly infer, as well from this 
previous improvement, as from the necessity 
of art having risen, at some time, unassisted, 


that progress would not have stopped with | 


Masaccio, but that, under equal encourage- 
ment, painting would ultimately have arrived 


at perfection, while from the quality of excel- | 


lence displayed by that master, we may also 
conclude that the desired period could not be 
very far removed. 

About this time the rage for disentombing 
antique statues began to show itself, and their 
influence to be felt. Andrea Mantegna, an 
artist who little awakens our sympathies, had 
already strongly imbibed the feeling ; Masaccio 
was never influenced by it, but several of his 








* It has always struck the writer that classical buildings 
require sunshine to display them to advantage, whereas 
Gothic structures show best in gloomy weather. 


cotemporaries exhibit at times a feeble and 
even ludicrous effort to combine the ¢rawing 
and costume of the old statues with designs 
of a very different nature. In the meantime 


the rage for antiquity continued to # oa 
eG 


ground; under the pontificate of Leo 

had reached such a height, that in the words 
of the historian Roscoe, “ he who could bring 
to light an antique bust, might consider him- 


self provided with a competency for life, while | 


the discovery of an entire statue was deemed 


equivalent in yalue to a bishopric.” This | 
fashion, like all others which combine novelty | 
with a love of the beautiful, took strong hold | 


on men’s minds, till it became a passion and a 
creed. Now, it is not to be supposed that 
men like Raffaélle and Michelangelo, would be 


loath to avail themselves of the impetus thus | 


given, or the advantages it held out to them; 
none are so easily led as the inexperienced, 
and till then art had been in its childhood. 


What, in fact, did they want? they who, early 


inured to the severe study of nature, had im- 
bibed the vital qualities of individuality and ex- 


pression, which can be obtained from that source | 


alone ; they who had inherited a simple and 
pure taste from their predecessor:; they who 
had surpassed them ; what more could they re- 
quire, if not a greater perfection in drawing, and 
a bolder outline? This was ready prepared for 
them in the works of antiquity daily brought 
to light, and is it to be supposed that, con- 


trary to the spirit of the times, and incapable | 
of foretelling the consequences, they should | 


refuse the proffered boon, the ready chance of 
improvement, and devote themselves labo- 
riously to extort from nature that which appa- 
rently lay beneath their grasp? The shortest 
route sufficed their purpose; they took it. 
Italian art reached its highest state of develop- 
ment, and the causes of its decline alone re- 
main to be considered. It may be easily un- 
derstood that these great men, in their reve- 
rence for those examples by which they had 
been enabled to outstep all previous efforts, 
would forget much of the gratitude due to 
those who had early directed their steps 
in the right way, of the numerous windings by 


which they had ascended the eminence, they | 
were most likely to remember the last by | 


which they had gained the summit, their 
admiration for the antique is known, but they 
forgot how little their works evinced of the 
study they so affected. 


little noted their career, hoarded their precepts, 
and were little loath to carry them out: their 
masters had achieved what appeared to them 
perfection by the study of the antique, they 


would study the antique and their masters,— | 
it was more expeditious than the study of | 


nature, and each man by these means would 


become a Michelangelo: thus was the study | 
of nature supplanted by that of art. The 


masters had strained the band that held them 


to nature to the utmost tension,—their succes- | 


sors broke it ; and through all the phases of 


the decline of art, the less nature was resorted | 
| to, the lower the degradation, till general dis- | 
gust brought about a reaction which now is | 


beginning to bear fruit. 


The review of sculpture in Italy would be | 
little more than a repetition of that of painting | 


in the same country,—gradual progression in 
the first attempts—sudden and fearful deve- 
lopment under Michelangelo and 


study of art, and consequent decay, with this 
difference, that it appears from the beginning 
to have been more dependent on the works 
of antiquity, and that it never reached a 
degree of excellence equal to that attained in 
painting by the Italians; and if we are to 
believe the words of an illustrious sculptor of 
our own country residing in Rome, “ the 


| Italians never were sculptors.” 


An opinion is now beginning to gain ground 
that Michelangelo was not quite immaculate 
as a sculptor; and that he who had gathered 


from the antique the true principles of art, | 
displays in his works what might be better 
| termed an exaggeration of some of the qualities 
| of the antique allied to a wonderful Sneniange 

e 


of nature, but more of the painter than t 
sculptor. The impression which the writer 


| received from his works in Italy was, that he | 
was the Rubens of that country,—an opinion | 


which he has since heard corroborated. 
Before concluding, let us give a few exam- 


The pupils and fol- | 
lowers of these two painters, although they | 


antique | 
influences—the abandonment of nature for the . 


ples to elucidate the view which is here taken 
of Italian art. Leonardo da Vinci flourished 
many years before Raffaélle, although in his 
old a cotemporary of that master, we may 
therefore expect to find less of the spirit of 
—— in his works, an —— which 
Justify on inspection ; neve , in per- 
pn ag = individual figures are considered 
superior rather than inferior to Raffaélle, that 
master omy surpassing him in imagination and 
| activity, which helps to prove that perfection 
would have been attained independent of an- 
tique examples. As an instance of how much 
artists deceive themselves, may be adduced the 
| case of Raffaélle, who being appointed to the 
conservation of the remains of antiquity under 
Leo X., conceived such an affection for them, 
that, writing to his friend Agostino Chigi, he 
| complains of not being able to succeed with 
| the head of his Galatea, because nearly all the 
| old statues wanted heads; nevertheless, his 
claims to the admiration of posterity depend 
far more on the admirable character of his 
heads than the drawing of hislimbs. As an in- 
stance of how much both he and Michelangelo 
owed to their predecessors, may be noticed 
the facts of their plagiarisms from the Campo 
Santo and the Brancacci Chapel. In support 
of the study of nature, there is the fact of Leo- 
nardo having in his latter days wasted much 
| time running after models; and, finally, in 
| support of that study being the strongest safe- 
uard against decay, there is the example of 
| Leonardo’s pupils, one of whom, Luini, almost 
| rivals the master, while all bear a better pro- 
| portion to him than the followers of Raffaélle 
| do to their master: there is also the example 
of the Venetian school, which, from having 
more need of the aid of nature, as colourists, 
resisted longer the degeneracy of the times. 

In the hasty sketch thus drawn of the effects 
of “ looking backwards” in Italy, the object 
has been little more than to direct attention to 
the subject, and there was not room to take 
notice of individual cases, which may require 
| explanation, nor has the writer pretension to 
| do justice to such a subject; but wishes it 
_ to be understood that he confines himself to all 
that strictly relates to esthetics, for necessarily 
the principles of ethicks and positive science 
must be of equal value, from whatever source 
they may be derived. But as it would appear 
| that whatever the Greeks knew of real science 
had already reached Europe through Arabian 
sources, to sum up, it may be asked—What 
was the real benefit conferred by this all-revers- 
ing revolution in medieval esthetics? Set- 
ting aside the preservation of some classic 
authors, the answer might be summed up in 
few words, a race of pseudo Latin poets, be ag 
nobody reads, and a great amount of disputa- 
tion on the Aristotelian and Platonic systems 
of metaphysics, and then with Lord Bacon all 
to begin afresh ! 

I will address my concluding remarks, with 
your permission, Mr. Editor, to our fellow- 
students in the plastic arts, and will beg not to 
be misunderstood with reference to the stud 
of nature; her principles must be investigated, 
as well as her appearance imitated, and this is 
| the point least understood at the present 
moment ; for, since the excellence attained by 
the Dutch, many artists, looking at nature 
through the medium of Rembrandt or Sir 
| David Wilkie, cannot persuade themselves that 
Leonardo da Vinci can be also like nature: to 
solve the difficulty, they denominate the latter 
high art, whereas, in point of fact, that master 
is as much an imitator of the generalities of 
nature as Teniers is of her particularities. For 
nature is the stay of the artist; she is our 
kind mother, and she will never desert us if we 
trust in her; seek her, and she will ever appear 
before you beautiful; question her diligently, 
and she will answer. She alone can sisendie 
| the differences of conflicting schools, and by 
her sanction alone does the minister of every 
calling share the rewards due to fidelity,— 
Wilkie and Burns in the throng, with Michel- 
angelo and Shakspeare. Let us, then, never 
neglect her worship for idols of wood and 
stone, nor, from a selfish motive, seek to 
obtain by stealth those merits for which we 
should labour honestly. Let us think of what 
we owe posterity ; and while we take hand-in- 
hand the slow and sure road that leads to 
excellence— 

** Learn to labour and to wait.’’ 
An ARTIST. 
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ENTRANCE OF A HOUSE IN LUCCA. 














SUGGESTIONS FOR STREET ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


2. ENTRANCE OF A HOUSE IN LUCCA, 


| ‘The house towhichthiscomposition belongs is 
ENT OF THE T PALACE AT MANTUA. | q private dwelling in the principal street, leading 
‘nis celebrated palace was built by Giulio | from the Duke’s Palace: the stone-work is re- 
Romano, the pupil of Raffaelle, about the begin- | markably well executed, and the method of | 
ning of the sixteenth century. Many of the | rustication has an excellent effect. Lucca | 
rooms are adorned with the frescoes of this | abounds in beautiful details of this character, | 
artist, who has enriched Mantua with nume- | besides its more celebrated architectural monu- 
rous monuments of his talent, both as a/ ments. 
painter and architect, H. R. Ricarvo. 


1. COMPARTM 





| FERGUSSON’S PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 


IN ART. 

WELL may you call Fergusson’s “ Principles 
of Beauty in Art ” an important work, it being 
one calculated to produce a complete revolu- 
tion in architectural study, criticism, and taste. 
By some it will be very much relished, by 
others,—by those who have al] along cherished 
opinions which the writer exposes as inveterate 
errors and prejudices,—it will of course be 
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disliked and condemned,—not condemned | delicious ; and to such epithet, thanks to the | spire is supported. The clock, in the face of 
publicly, perhaps, because few will care to | commonplace ideas of architects, there are very | the tower, is placed under a square-headed 
encounter in open combat so powerful an | few rooms, not only in the whole metropolis label, which is a far better arrangement than 
antagonist. Among those who would willingly | but in the whole kingdom, which can justly lay | if it were in a circle, a figure that ought not 


make an auto-da-fé with the book, if not with 
the writer, are Catholics, Puginists, and Pusey- | 
ites ; since it not only lauds the Reformation | 
in the highest terms, but speaks of the religion | 
of our forefathers during the palmy times of | 
Gothic architecture and art, as “ sensuous | 
idolatry,” akin to that of the Egyptians !— | 
“in both times the people were equally priest- | 
ridden,” &c. Neither will archeologists thank | 
him for animadverting so cavalierly as he has | 
done on their absurdities and extravagances. | 
While as to the venerators of Vitruvius, they | 
will stand aghast on reading what is said of | 
their idolized classic authority, whose writings 
are declared by Mr. F. to be altogether cold and 
soulless, utterly devoid of any tincture of art, 
and no better than what any “ uneducated 
house-carpenter or stonemason” could have 
produced. 

No danger is there of Mr. Fergusson’s 
awful heresies corrupting those who are con- | 
firmed in the “good old doctrines” hitherto | 
established and taught: it is the young and 
uninformed,—the rising generation of archi- 
tects and critics whom our architectural Luther 
will gain over to his pernicious new-fangled 
principles and opinions. And even some of 
the old school may be not only greatly shocked, | 
but greatly shaken also in their present archi- | 





claim. 





MARSHFIELD ALMSHOUSE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
THE accompanying sketch represents the 
almshouse at Marshfield, in Gloucestershire, 
about eight miles from Bath.* From an 


inscription in one of the gables, it appears | 
that the building was erected in 1619, by | 


Thomas Crispe, and I understand that it re- 


ceives four men and the same number of | 
The ground plan is nothing more | 


women. 
than a rectangular parallelogram, with the pro- 


jection of a small porch in the middle of | 
the south side, which is the front of the | 


building. Over this porch is a large dormer 


gable, to which a similar one corresponds on | 


the north side, thus forming an intersection in 
the ridge of the roof, which is crowned by a 
plain, but very elegant tower and broach spire 
of masonry. On the south are four smaller 
dormer gables on each side of the large cen- 
tral one; each has a square-headed two-light 
window, with a label. In the central one is a 
cinque-cento composition with shields. The 
lower windows have also two lighta, but with- 
out labels; they correspond with the upper, 
and a string runs above them, and is con- 


| to be introduced, except on a very smail scale 
| (as in some Norman examples) on the face of 
| any tower of the medizval styles. 
| send you sketches of this building, because 
| 1 was exceedingly struck with its simplicity 
| and picturesque appearance, the more so, from 
the evident absence of effort on the part of the 
architect to make it picturesque. Perhaps 
indeed it is one of the magical effects of time 
gradually to remove the appearance of such 
effort, while it adds to picturesqueness ; still I 
question whether the building I am noticing, 
if fresh from the tool of the workman, would 
| not contrast favourably with many buildings 
of the same standard, as schools, &c., of the 
present day, which, however successful as 
| designs, yet seem to betray too decidedly the 
| attempt at picturesque effect. The somewhat 
' ecclesiastical character of the building appears 
far from unsuitable to its purposes, and this is 
increased by the nature of the material, which 
is the stone of the country, probably the 
same with which the greater part of Bath 
| is constructed. The wall in front is of 
| rough work, but with a good coping, and the 
entrance doorway strikes me as remarkably 
' neat. On the whole I cannot help thinking 
| this example well worth study, and for some 
| purposes imitation. The length of the south 


tectural faith. To give the devil his due,— | tinuedon the east and west ends, if not round the | Side or front is about 140 feet. 


Fergusson has shown architectural gusto | 
in his own residence. His library is, perhaps, | 
the most artistically-designed apartment in the | 


whole metropolis : others, no doubt, there are | 


whole building. The ends are in other respects 
quite plain, and without windows. The north 
side has only the central gable. As I did not 
go into the building, my time only allowing 


Brighton. Joun Louts Perit. 


' 
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| A CYLINDER, lately cast at Haigh Foundry, 


of far greater pretension as to size and | me to make such sketches of the exterior as I Wigan, is 8 feet 4 inches in diameter, and about 
sumptuousness ; but for captivating effect and | was anxious to obtain, I cannot tell what the | 17 feet long; weight, about 22 tons; quantity 


variety of effect, I know of none that parallel | internal arrangements are, nor how the central , of metal melted, nearly 30 tons. It will sus- 


it. To call it superb would be but a clumsy | —y>75. preserved. Mr. Petits chasactetiatio style of | tain a load upon the piston equal to 80 tons, 


compliment; the proper epithet for it is| drawing by engraving it fac simile.—Eb. | with 14 feet of stroke. 
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RUINS OF ENGLAND. of many an instructive reflection with many a| since its erection others on the same principle ff 
| cae less fortunate though not less tasteful admirer. | have been put up in different parts of the king- ; 
' Ix rambling over the verdant hills and valleys | Q. |dom. The inventor does not construct his ; 
| as of our beautiful island, the lover of the pictu- bridge in strict accordance with the principle & 
i is peaque dwells with frlings of plensnrs S52) 4 aROHITECTURAL COMPETITION | ¢Sméaisting Masta inthe propre a 
is veneration on the mouldering and ivy-green oEN TC | which the tension diminishes. His method is 
f remains of the castles and halls which were | SPRORD ORES TO Rts but an approximation to that of the catenary : 
# once the fastnesses of her feudal nobility. To) | See of equal strength and only in so far as it : i 
e the admirer of ancient buildings nothing is rue Amsterdam Society for the Improve- | approximates thereto. Before, however, the §& 
> more consolatory than the moats, bastions, ment of Architecture offer a prize of 500 florins catenary of equal strength can be carried into | 
& portcullises, and keeps, of old baronial halls; | Hollande and a certificate of merit, for the | practical application, a considerable difficulty 4 ! 
s and in the quiet contemplative repose of a | best design for a theatre capable of containing | has to be overcome in the regulation of the | 
ie summer-day’s march, the pedestrian finds a from 2,000 to 2,500 persons. Each design | taper; the sectional area of the chains cannot = 
ee refreshing sedative in visions of fancy which ™ust _be accompanied by an_ explanatory easily be changed in the same link—the change : | 
bE people these structures with armed knights, Memoir, written in French, and not in the | ogy only be effected while proceeding from one &@ 
: warders, and love-lorn maidens. | handwriting of the author. Foreigners are jink to another, but the diminution in the |] | 
 ? oa Often in the radiance of last summer’s sun- _ invited to compete. The name Is to be sealed number of bars in a link brings along with it a a { 
ge shine have I contemplated the glories of UP, and the design distinguished by a motto, | difficulty in connecting it with the preceding 7 
| : Rochester Castle, Herstmonceaux, Allingham, ane be Rss lr Po Baa link. Mr. Dredge’s plan is to give the chain 
: Sandling, and various others in our home | /€tter addressed to .. Marnsinck, ec , ient s y e points of support, by ) 
i : ; Pt but it has been to me a source of Société pour la Propagation de Architecture, | es tirciste acuber of cake in the 
gj deep regret to observe how, within a very few Amsterdam, would, doubtless, obtain all the |links adjacent to the piers, and to diminish 
years, the sordid love of pelf has dealt destruc- | D€cessary particulars for any who may desire | the number by one at every successive link ' 
tion and demolition amongst those fine memo- | t@ have them. | until the chain terminates in a single bar at ) 
rials of our ancestors. | 'the centre of the bridge. In this way the 3 | 
At Sandling I have lain under the shac FAN OMNI cP ae % ' di al taper is thus avoides Fe | 
| a bawon se. wor indulged she chang THE CURVE OF SUSPENSION BRIDGES. | a re croretnane to the ra ( 
the gorgeous processions of Wolsey, andthen| _ = cca | principle of construction. | 
prying into the vista of previous ages, have | Sir,—With reference to the curve of sus- |" [pn the old way of constructing suspension- : 
seen, in dreamy fancy, the tournaments of | pension bridges, called the catenary, a few re-| bridges, the suspension rods are all perpen- | | 
44 Norman knights which had been there exhi- marks may not prove uninteresting, dicular, but in this plan they are placed g ; 
4 deg bited before the crowding villeins. Here no | rhe curve of the chain is arrived at by obliquely, consequently support a propor- 4 | 
i sentiment of regret was mingled with my | mathematical investigation, thus stated :—* A | tionate part of the weight by a cross strain: “ 
‘4 = fancies, for no Gothish hand has dared to chain of variable thickness, but of the same | the obliquity of the bars also applies the force 3 ; 
E meddle with the sainted wreck—it has been left | material throughout, is suspended from two | at a greater distance from the abutment, which 4 
ee to Time, and he has gently done his work: | points: required to find the law of thickness, | j, regarded as a fulcrum; it likewise causes a 
se a: mantled in ivy its noble towers and minarets | So that the tension at different parts of the | thrust which is not obtained by the action of 
a preserve their dignity—no ruthless hand hath chain may vary as the strength of the chain at | vertical force. 
ba ever displaced one stone; no, it stands on | these parts.” The curye so determined is | The greatest defect of suspension-bridges 
consecrated ground, all open to the view of | known as the catenary of equal strength; | jies in the susceptibility to vibration: this 
those who love antiquity, but not converted to | from this, likewise, a conclusion may be drawn remark applies to all kinds, whatever be the 
the servile uses of the barn or shed: the ver- | that the tension at any point of the common | proportion of the suspending chains. This 
dant turf within and without denote that it is | catenary is measured by the weight of a) gefect may be counteracted “in « degree by ’ 
" dedicated to devotion. Here I often strayed, | portion of the chain, whose length is equal to | forming the railway of the bridge into a strong ‘ 
: and here, “around the green ruin, each wish | the perpendicular distance of that point from | truss and making the roadway a strong dided. @ 
of my heart entwines itself fervently sfill.”’ the directrix, or horizontal line below the curve, nal framing. G. J. Ruopes. 
Turn to Allingham Castle in Old Harry’s | 80 that it is obvious the tension of the chain is | 
+ time, the seat of the tasteful and tender Sir | not uniform throughout its length, but | & 
q Thomas Wyatt, but long before, the castle of | increases from the middle to the points of | ce : 
many a baron bold: what a contrast strikes | SUSpension. Hew Books. I 
; the sense! this was indeed a princely hall. As an illustration of this, Hungerford Sus- : gt ; E : V 
4 Now one portion (that next the Medway) is pension-bridge may be referred to. In this | Practical Essays on various Branches of the I 
: a converted into a farm-house for the cultivation | bridge the pathway is not a horizontal plane, | Fine Arts. To which Dag added, a Critical : 
e of 300 acres: the other was also a farm-house | a8 it rises 4 feet at the centre; but forthe} /nquiry into the Principles and Practice of ‘ 
q for some 100 more, but lately this latter has | present purpose we may suppose that it is| ‘the late Sir David Wilkie. By Joun - 
: been dismantled, the roof torn off, the floors | level, and forms the directrix of the curve;| Burner, F.R.S. D. Bogue, Fleet-street, 
4 taken away for cattle sheds, the windows de- | therefore, on the supposition made, the ten- | 1848. . 
® molished, and the materials converted into | sion of the chain at the point of support | Tur Essays in this volume are on six sub- ‘ 
: peasant cottages ! | would equal the weight of a portion of the | jects:—historical painting in England; por- 
2. In the refection hall, there yet remains the | chain, whose length is equal to the vertical | trait painting, with the comparative merits of > 
| e. mantle-piece, where once the faggot blazed, | height of the pier above the roadway; and | Vandyke, Reynolds, and Lawrence; the treat- 8 : 
ae and on the entablature, T. W. 1586, denotes | again, the tension at the middle would equal | ment of pictures of fancy subjects and familiar - 
the spot where old Sir Thomas warmed into | the weight of a portion of the chain, whcse | life; the distinctive characteristics of oil and ce : 
verse: within the court are piggeries and | length isyequal to the length of the suspension | water-colour painting ; comparative merits of a : 
3 fowl-yards, cow-sheds, stacks !!—and yet re- | rod at that point. The deflection of the chain | line engraving and mezzotinto; and on the | 
? maining in its chiselled groove, the old port- | at the middle is 50 feet. Hence the difference | present state of the fine arts of Great Britain. | . 
i cullis shuts in all the hoard, an orchard fills | between the tensions at the middle and the | They are collected from the pages of the drt- © : 
ft the moat, and sacrilegious hands have robbed | point of suspension is equal to the weight of a | Journal, for which they were originally written, Be I 
the structure of its outward show. | portion of the chain whose length is 50 feet. | and form a pleasant and useful volume. E } 
This latter is the property of Lord Romney ; | The average section of the chain is about 300 In norms liciek cemerks on the Ait-LUaion.of 7 
the beautiful Sandling, standing in its native square inches, or 2,',th square feet; so that London, which display a want of knowledge a { 
rude simplicity, belongs to Mr. Brockman. _| the difference between the tension is equal to | and due appreciation of its real purpose quite : ‘ 
How truly noble is the possession of a ruin | 21'y X 50 = 104} cubic feet of metal of which | cnoular on the part of so able a writer as a 
such as this—it is Nature’s temple, and aloud | the chain is formed. This, upon calculation, | aa Ne tie sutiteies: naka tei auniraiie 4 ] 
: proclaims to all who view, come here and | will be found to be rather more than ten tons. that the siieeetininn proposed ae tutes since 
worship: but the other, closed against the | The catenary, if supposed to be of uniform | by the Board of ‘Trade had been adopted 
prying antiquary, turned to thrifts, debased eueknets per Sere is exposed to the great | whereas, in truth, they were all Pie at 
£ by grovelling votaries of gain, excludes the way- | Saperere0 of subjecting equal strength to very | their injurious tendency being made manifest 
4 farer, and robs our sires of all their chivalry, unequal strains. If a bridge, constructed on | ¢9 their lordships in the course of the discus- 
P and us of our romance. | the old catenarian principle, be sufficiently | sion elicited by the sal ' 
“3 . . pe . . An 3 proposal. 
4 Throughout the land there are many ruins | strong to resist all the strains to which It | 5 "rk ‘ 
: preserved in all their beauty, and many, veey | would ever be subjected, then it follows that Composition and Punctuation Familiarly Ex- j 
many possessors of those proud memorials | there must be a redundance of strength, and | plained. By Justin Brennan. Sixth 
treasure them, if not for ancestral pride, at | consequently a waste of material in some of | We ditic ; I y F : or Wile w AM. ca = 7 t 
least for respect to opinion, or in deference | its parts; for if the chain be sufficiently strong | a ee &. Wilson, Royal: Ex- ' 
pe i , Bean : , y strong | change. 1848 
to good taste. | to resist the strain at the point of suspension, | | pte me 
The Archeological Association, which embo- | then it must be much stronger than is neces-| THIS is an exceedingly useful little work, 
dies so many lovers of the olden relics, will, it | sary to resist the tension at the middle. It is | which, although intended by the author for ' 
is to be hoped, make an effort to preserve from | obvious, therefore, that the catenary has this | those who are “ not acquainted with grammar,” 
gothish spoliation what remains to us; and | economical objection of wasting material in | May be very usefully studied by many who t 
: occasional observations in Tue BuILDER can- producing a strength which cannot be brought | are. Sag pete: 
is 3 not fail to aid the admirers of our old national | to a practical application, and the superfluity | é eae wan , 
; relics from further Vandalism. A permanent | of material towards the middle of the chain is | The Literary and Scientific Register and | 
d calumn for the Nooks and Corners of Old | not merely useless but prejudicial. Almanac for 1849. By J. W. G. Guten, 
England would not be an unwelcome subject ; Mr. Dredge’s plan of constructing suspen- F.L.S.” Bogue, Fleet-street. 
and the credit due to the liberal owner of | sion-bridges is the adoption of the taper chain, | We have had occasion before this to commend 
well-kept olden monuments, might prove a | for which he obtained a patent in 1836. The} Mr. Gutch’s Almanac, and may safely do so ' 
stimulant to respect the decaying castles of | first bridge that was constructed on this prin-| again. It contains a large amount of infor- 
bd our ancestors, as well as to share the pleasures | ciple was the Victoria-bridge at Bath, and | mation. ' 
‘ i 
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PMiiscellanea, 

ProvinciaAL.—The Great Western Docks 
at Plymouth are progressing night and day as 
the tides suit, with 400 to 500 men at work. 
__—Holy Rhood Church, Southampton, is 
now in course of demolition. The walls exhi- 
pit great strength. The tender of Mr. Wat- 
son, of Whittaker, fora lock-up at Erdington, 
for 4701., has been selected by the authorities 
from a list comprising others ranging from 
7101. to 5904. The foundation-stone of 
Christ Church, Timperley, was laid on Monday 
week before last. It is to be in the Norman 
style, with tower and spire, and built of Run- 
corn (red) stone. The architect is Mr. J. 
Bayley, the contractor Mr. Samuel Delves, 
and the mason Mr. Wm. Gibson, all of Altrin- 
cham. The Earl of Ripon is to erect six 
almshouses, in commemoration of his son’s 
majority———A_ new cast-iron bridge has been 
erected at A Nonby by Mr. John Hodgson, of 
Carlisle, engineer, and Mr. Pearson, of Solway 
Foundry, Maryport, the contractor.——The 
north and south clerestories of Carlisle Cathe- 
dral are now restored ; Mr. Nelson, of Carlisle, 
was the builder.——The new bridge at Ashe- 
steil, which fell last year while in progress, is 
now completed on the same principle. It is of 
one span, of 136 feet, of rubble Whinstone, 
crossing the ‘I'weed. New barracks are 
to be built in Dublin, Tipperary, Ennis, 
and Clonmel. Sixty new workhouses are 
also to be erected throughout Ireland next 
year.— Barracks and workhouses ! We would 
rather see the building trades  flourish- 
ing under other auspices. But how louringly 
significant of the actual past and the possible 
future of poor Ireland ! 

Tue Insurance oF Iron Sutps.—The 
high rate of insurance demanded by under- 
writers generally upon iron ships, has led to an 
attempt to forma club or mutual insurance 
association for these and iron steam-boats 
only, upon the same principle as those estab- 
lished in the North of England for the in- 
surance of wooden ships. Owners of iron 
ships have long complained of the high pre- 
miums charged on iron bottoms compared with 
wooden ships in similar trades, and they will 
now have the opportunity of showing conclu- 
sively their faith in the safety of this compara- 
tively untried class of ships by joining the 
association. Mr. Gibson, of Gracechurch-street, 
London, is the moving party. That the 
mutual principle is the only right one there 
can be no question. 

Tue Crry Sewers.—tThe select committee 
of the Court of Sewers of the city of London, 
to whom the new act was referred for exami- 
nation, have recommended to the court, 
amongst other things,—that the constitution 
of the commission be continued as at present ; 
that the meeting of the commissioners be here- 
after held monthly; that a committee of 12 
commissioners, besides the chairman, be ap- 
pointed for general purposes, to meet once a 
week upon the ordinary business, and oftener 
if required; that the present number of four 
inspectors of pavements be retained, and that 
they superintend the private drainage within 
their respective districts, as well as the other 
works hitherto executed by them; and that 
one inspector of sewers be continued, They 
have also directed abstracts of the clauses in 




















relation to graveyards and interments to be | 
printed separately, for the use of the clergy, | 


churchwardens, sextons, and others. We have 
not overlooked the 


the officers of the metropolitan commission. We 
shall take an early opportunity to refer to them. 

Tue [ron Trape.—A Birmingham con- 
temporary, in the interest of the ‘great masters,’ 
complains of ‘“‘the progressive reductions at 
which Welsh iron continues to be forced into 
the London and Liverpool markets, and the 
probable results that may be expected from 
such a system ;” aid states that “it can no 
longer be denied that sales have been made at 
unsually low rates, far below what is openly 
acknowledged.” The trade at Merthyr, ac- 
cording to the Bristol Journal, “is in a very 
depressed state, this staple manufacture of the 
district selling almost at ruinously low prices, 
and rumour has it that we are on the eve of 
another reduction.” 


striking difference of | 
opinion on several important points, between | 
Messrs. Walker, Brunel, and W. Cubitt, set | 
forth in their report on the city sewers, and | 








Sanitary Procress.—A Goyernment in- 
spector has advertised his intention to 
to Worcester, and take evidence on 4th 
instant——A like announcement has been 
made by the same gentleman, Mr. G. T. Clerk, 
to the Stratford-on-Avon authorities that he 
will take evidence there on 16th inst-——— 
Notice has been given by the Board of Health 
that an inspector will shortly proceed to 
Whitehaven on a similar official visit-——A 
public meeting is to be held at Carlisle on the 
12th, to consider the propriety of adopting the 
Health Act. It is suspected that the mortality 
is 23 in every 1,000 per annum, and therefore 
renders the Act compulsory. The council, at 
all events, appear to appreciate its more per- 
manent gifts, even although the Nuisances Act 
is in temporary operation, and is being carried 
out with vigour and success. At Sheffield, 
under the latter Act, several inspectors have 
been appointed by the guardians, and no even 
casual visiter to Sheffield can fail to see and 
feel that they will have work to do.—A sani- 
tary committee has been appointed at Romsey 
to carry out the regulations of the Board of 
Health, and the guardians have appointed an 
inspection of nuisances. 

Lecrures at THE Soctery or Bririsn 
Artists.—Professor Ansted has given three 
lectures of his course on the structure and 
phenomena of the earth, in reference to the 
theory and practice of landscape painting. 
The first lecture included a general account of 
the phenomena of the earth’s surface as affect- 
ing the art of painting and the principles of 
drawing — The atmosphere; its use and 
influence—The nature and phenomena of light 
and colour—The effects of water on landscape 
—Mixtures of water and air—Atmospheric, 
optical, and other effects resulting. In the 
second the professor gave an account of the 
structure of the earth, and the nature and cha- 
racteristics of rock masses—The general pecu- 
liarities of scenery with reference to geological 
structure—And described different kinds of 
rocks that have most influence on picturesque 
scenery. ‘The third lecture treated of the cha- 
racteristics of scenery where limestone is the 
prevailing rock—Remarkable variety of lime- 
stone scenery, and cause of this—Limestone 
scenery of mountain character, jagged and 
rough as in the Alps—Broken table-land as in 
the carboniferous limestone of Yorkshire and 
the oolitic rocks of the Franconian Switzer- 
land—Rounded hills as in Ireland—Smooth 
scooped out coombs, as in the chalk of Sussex 
—Bold cliffs and isolated pinnacles or needles, 
as at the back of the Isle of Wight, &c.—Step- 
like terraces, as in the oolitic districts of Eng- 
land—Grotesque limestone cliffs on the coast 
of Durham, Canada, &c.—Varieties of effect 
from colour, weathering, vegetable covering, 
&c. The fourth lecture, to be given on the 
6th, will treat of sandstone scenery— Mountain 
districts and peculiarities of mineral structure, 
and prevalence of the harder varieties—Re- 
markable appearances arising from the action 
of currents of water—The Saxon Switzerland 
—The scenery of the back of the Isle of 
Wight—The sands of Alum Bay and Whitby 
—Peculiarities of colour and vegetable cover- 
ing in sand-rocks will be alluded to. Per- 
mission to attend these and other lectures here 
is liberally afforded to any who apply. 

Tue Evecrric Licgur.—rthe greatest in- 
terest has been excited throughout the coun- 
try by the announcements which have been 
made on this subject, and we are asked by a 
dozen correspondents for a further opinion 
upon it. All in good time. When we say 
that there are at this time three parties waiting 
‘to specify,” whose inventions have been 
admitted by the law officers to be distinct, 
they will see that patience and caution are de- 
sirable. An experiment made on the Great 
Western Railway a short time since with an 
electric apparatus, invented by M. Le Mott, 
is described by some of our contemporaries as 
singularly successful. Unluckily, however, 
ce it Me to this effect constantly find their 
way into print, when in truth they are little 
deserved. 

CuicHester TraintnG Scuoo., Compe- 
TITION.—We received a letter, too late for 
insertion, directing attention to the unsatis- 
factory terms of the advertisement for designs 
in this case ; and to some still less satisfactory 
replies to private inquiries. Would-be com- 
petitors should take the hint. 











MavuieaBieE Iron Lever Brince.—Mr 
Gladstone, in his paper on a ar) for construct- 
ing a malleable iron lever bridge, mentioned 
last week, noticed the bridges of the ancients, 
as shewing a continuous history of civil engi- 
neering y traced through twenty-six 
centuries. The distinction of the age we live in, 
as compared with that of former is, that 
the applications of science are for the purposes 
of peace and unity among men, while the 

enius of man was formerly used as a means 

r tyranny and aggression. The introduction 
of iron, as the material of which to construct 
a bridge, was noticed, and the mode of its ap- 
plication alluded to. Having called attention 
to the first application of iron in the construe- 
tion of the bridge at Coalbrook Dale, also the 
bridge at Southwark, to those on the prin- 
ciple of suspension at Conway and Menai, 
and to the last great work, the tubular bridge 
at Conway, he proceeded t» describe the plan 
on which he proposes to construct bridges of 
wrought iron, of almost any required span. It 
consists of bars of wrought iron somewhat in 
the form of double T iron: these he proposes 
to rivet together, or fix by means of screws 
and nuts through their flanges, in a manner 
suited to the position in which they are to be 
placed. Thus, over the piers of the bridge 
where strength is required, the bars are fixed 
so as to form a solid, while as the arms of the 
lever become extended they are placed so as to 
form an open iron-work of a light and elegant 
character. The whole of the bars are fixed in 
a horizontal position, and, in addition to 
other fastenings, are to be tied by diagonal 
rods or braces. The advantages which the 
author considers his plan to possess over other 
plans are, that of enabling bridges of any 
span to be built without a centering, whereby 
a great saving is effected, also in enabling a 
flatter roadway to be obtained, while a higher 
waterway is insured than can be obtained by 
any plan in which the arch springing from the 
pier is made use of. 

Raitways in Sypney.—The Legislative 
Council of Sydney, New South Wales, have 
resolved unanimously—1. That the time has 
arrived when the formation of railways in the 
colony ought to be commenced. 2. That to 
facilitate the speedy formation of a company 
for carrying out such a means of transit, it is 
expedient that the Government and the Legis- 
lature should hold out some peculiar induce- 
ment. 3. Thata grant of Crown land in fee 
simple ought to be made to any company in- 
corporated by an Act of the Council, not only 
of the quantity required along the line for the 
construction of the railway, but that by way of 
bonus the company should also be permitted 
to make selections of other portions of land, 
free of charge, toa reasonableextent. 4. That 
in addition, the Legislature ought to guarantee 
for a limited term of years, the regular pay- 
ment to the shareholders of a dividend ata 

rate not exceeding 6 per cent. per annum upon 
the first 100,000/. of the capital subscribed. 
5. That as a large amount of money is lying 
unemployed, and consequently unproductive, 
in the savings’ bank, the council is of opinion 
that a sum not exceeding 30,000/. might be 
advantageously invested by the Government, 
in behalf of that institution, in shares in any 
such company. And 6. That his Excellency 
the Governor be requested to bring the subject 





generally under the notice of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, with the view of obtain- 


| ing the sanction of her Majesty’s Government 
' to such portions of the recommendations as 


cannot be carried into effect by the Colonial 
Government. 

Buinp Bui_pers.—Tenders for building 
a part open shed for breaking stones and 
picking oakum, at Hampstead Workhouse:— 


Walker and Soaper........£133 0 0 
Burton..... stoves’ ceases OB Oe 
PAOD a oven cdi ececuemes 98 10 0 
Asc svckns eckres coves $916: 6 
Johnson and Son ........ 93 0 0 
Lampsell (accepted) ..... i. &@ g 

Yet worse remains behind. The following 


tenders were opened on ‘Tuesday last, for 
alterations at a house in Threadneedle-street : 
Mr. A. Gwilt, Architect :— 


coupe tee + pf OLE, Pee e . £397 
nah he HERE TOE WVisabae 394 
cree Gee eee ES cotbtews ae 





Green (accepted) ............-. 
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‘ Cost or New Lunatic AsytUm For 
Mippvesex.—Sir: Under this head there 
appears in your last week’s paper a letter, 
signed “ An Architect,” which, as containing 
two misstatements, I cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed. It is true that the estimate of the 
competition design was 80,0001., but owing to 
a considerable increase in the width and 
height of the galleries (from 12 feet to 14 feet) 
required by the magistrates, besides the addi- 
tion of an assembly-room, dining-hall, schools, 
and an extension of the centre buildings and 
offices, the adopted estimate was 114,000, 
In answer to the question, “ does not this 
shew defective plans, to call for so much 
alteration, or unfair estimate in the first in- 
stance ?” I may answer that the arrangement 
of my original plan has not been altered in the 
slightest degree, and that the estimate was 
nearly the same as those of the two other 
premiated designs, which contained the same 


amount of accommodation, and were certainly | 


more costly in style; so that it may be as- 
sumed to have been a fair competition esti- 
mate. The contract has (as you correctly 
stated in your note) been taken at 138,000/. 
Your insertion of this in your next paper will 
oblige, Sir, yours, &c., 8. W. Dauxes, Archi- 
tect, 14, Whitehall - place, November 27, 
1848. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocieTY.— 
The fourth meeting of the present session was 
held at the Royal Institution, on Wednesday, 
November 15th; Mr. J. A. Picton, in the 
chair. Mr. Arthur Holme presented to the 
society an original drawing of the late Mr. 
Telford; being a design for a suspension 
bridge over the Mersey, at Runcorn, in the 
year 1817. It was interesting as shewing the 
original conception of what was afterwards 
matured in the Conway and Menai bridges. 
nee this was another drawing by 
the late Thomas Rickman, referring to, and 
modifying, the design of Telford. Some wood 
carvings were exhibited, the work of Mr. 
Richard Sherratt, of Liverpool. A portion of 
the original drawings were exhibited for a 
forthcoming work of Messrs. Bowman and 
Crowther, of Manchester, on Ecclesiastical 
architecture. Some specimens were also shewn 
of a forthcoming work on Temple Bolsall 
church, by Mr. Davies, of Chester. The paper 
of the evening was read by Mr. Holme, “ On 
Fireproof Construction,” in which the writer 
went into the history of the subject, and 
entered into considerable detail as to the 
nature and form of cast and wrought girders, 
columns, arches, and ties, particularly as ap- 
plicable to warehouses and buildings to con- 
tain merchandise. 


ExuiBition oF MECHANICAL INVEN- 
TIONS.—The report of the council of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, read at the opening 
meeting, contained the following passage :— 
“ It is proper that the council should direct 
special attention to a new feature in the exhi- 
bitions of the present session. It has been 
complained, perhaps justly, that for a couple 
of years the society has directed attention too 
exclusively to the fine arts, to the neglect of 
the mechanical arts and manufactures. This 
may, perhaps, be in part true, but in reform- 
ing the operations of the society it was neces- 
sary to begin with one thing, and to do one 
thing ata time. The council have postponed 
the mechanics—not lost sight of them—and 
have availed themselves of the past vacation 
to prepare the large room on the ground-floor 
for the reception at Christmas of an exhibition 
of models of new and important inventions of 
recent date, and of a mechanical nature. This, 
they hope, will afford to inventors the oppor- 
tunity they so much want, of bringing valua- 
ble inventions under the notice of the public, 
and also afford to the public the gratification 
of having laid systematically before them all 
that is most important in the records of 
modern invention.” 


Stir in rue Roya Soctery.—A contest 
has run high in the Royal Society as to the 
appointment of a secretary in the place of Dr. 
Roget, who resigned. The council named Mr. 
Grove ; the physiolegists and naturalists com- 
plained of having no representative amongst 
the officers, and named Professor Thos. Bell 
in opposition. At the anniversary meeting on 
Thursday last the ballot was taken, and 
Mr. Bell was elected by a majority of 30, 
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Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders by 17th inst. for the 
erection of St. Mark’s Schools, Wolver- 
hampton; by 16th, for the erection of twent 
cottages at | Resende ate for the Nort 
Staffordshire Railway Company: by 5th, for 
the supply of a steam-engine and works con- 
nected with the St. Pancras workhouse well, 
&c.; by 12th, for the erection of closets, wash- 
rooms, &c., at the Watford Union Workhouse, 
Watford, Herts; by 29th, for an expansive 
condensing pumping-engine, &c., for the Hull 
corporation waterworks, Stone Ferry, Hull; 
by 7th, for the works required in the erection 
of a parsonage at Sowerby, Halifax; by 4th, 
for the erection of two gate-houses on the line 
of railway between Havant and Portsmouth ; 
by a date not specified, for the construction of 
an iron suspension foot bridge, to cross the 
Clyde at Glasgow; by 4th, for making an 
oval sewer at Bristol; by 7th, for a supply of 
broken Kentish pit flints, for Camden-town ; 
by 9th, for the supply of English oak timber, 
oak scantling, mahogany, deals, battens, &c., 
for the Brighton and South Coast Railway 
Company ; and by 7th, for a supply of 60 tons 
soft melting pig iron, for the Admiralty. 

CompeTition.—A premium of 50/., or the 
usual commission, is offered for plans, speci- 
fications, and estimates, by 25th January next, 
for draining the town of Cardiff. 


InsurY TO TimspER BY CHEMICAL 
Worxks.—In a recent case, concluded by arbi- 
tration, between the proprietors of property 
near Wakefield and a manufacturer of alkalis 
there, the arbiter (according toa local paper) 
has awarded, “ in the actions tried at York for 
the two plaintiffs, on behalf of Sir William 
Pilkington and Mr. Waterton, 40s. damages— 
which, of course, carry the costs of the two 
actions: to Mr. Waterton, 1,000/. for damages to 
his trees; 100/. damages to his mansion by 
smoke and vapour; and some other small 
damages. Also damages to Sir William Pil- 
kington for his trees, and to the tenants of 
both those gentlemen for damages to their 
crops. The arbitrator also directs the dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of salt cake. 
The defendant has also to pay all his own costs 
of the action and of the reference; half the 
plaintiff’s costs of the reference; and three- 
fourths of the other costs of the reference, and 
of the arbitrator’s award.” 


British ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
—At ameeting held Noy. 24, Mr. C. R. Smith 
gave a description of an extensive Roman 
villa recently excavated in a field called Dane’s 
field, near Hartlip, Kent, at the expense and 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Bland, 
one of the members of the association. Nearly 
thirty rooms have been opened. Some of 
the rooms were heated by means of furnaces, 
the flues of which opened underneath the 
ypavements, which were supported by hollow 
tiles, filled with earth. Adjoining are two 
baths, the leaden pipes for drawing off the 
water from which still remain. Among the 
many objects found in and about the rooms is 
some window glass, which appears to have 
been cast ina mould. A paper on Domestic 
Architecture, as illustrated by a curious 
wooden house at Pitchford, Salop, by Mr. 
T. F. Dukes, was also read. 

ARCHITECTURAL Association.—A paper 
on Monumental Architecture, by Mr. Seddons, 
for which we shall endeavour to find room, 
was read at a meeting on the 17th ult. A 
meeting of the society will be held this (Friday) 
evening, December 1, at Lyon’s Inn Hall, 
Strand. 


Bricguton Pavition.—The notice given 
that it is “the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to bring 
in a Bill in the next session to extinguish all 
right of way or common over the Pavilion 
ground, and to empower the sale or letting of 
the same, provision being made for opening a 
thoroughfare across the grounds in continua- 
tion of East-street,” has, of course, caused 
considerable discussion in the governing board 
of the town. It was thought strange that 
Government, who had taken so much pains to 
open the lungs of other towns by sanitary 
measures, should wish to close the lungs of 
Brighton. If it was now abandoned as a 
Royal residence, it did not follow that it might 
not be required for other branches of the 





Royal family hereafter. 


DWELLINGS OF THE Poor.—Mr. Charles 
Cochrane, who, though he has done some 
foolish a is entitling himself to praise 
by his steady attention to sanitary reform, 
said, in a recent speech at a meeting 
in favour of the employment of the poor :— 
With regard to their dwellings, I find 
from the elaborately-compiled tables before 
me, for which we are indebted to the zeal of 
that eminent philanthropist, the Rev. W. 
Quekett, that in St. George’s-in-the East, 
there are 2,618 houses, 1,802 of which belong 
entirely to poor people. Devonshire and Star 
streets contain 123 houses, with 492 rooms, in 
size 8 feet high by 8 feet square, with three 
persons in each room, amounting to 1,476 in 
number. There are 6,328 rooms inhabited by 
separate families, but a few inches larger than 
those in the two streets alluded to. In well- 
constructed hospitals the space allotted to each 
patient to breathe in contains 1,000 cubic feet 
of air. In St. Martin’s, and the St. James’s 
Workhouse the inmates have from 500 to 600, 
whilst the quantity obtained by the independent 
labourer of St. George’s-in-the-East is limited 
to the small amount of 170 cubic feet of air— 
a privation which cannot fail to engender the 
most fatal diseases. In St. Martin’s parish the 
artisans and labouring classes suffer severely 
from over-crowded and expensive dwellings. 
I have myself seen from three to four families 
of different sexes and of various ages living in 
one small room: they eat, drink, sleep, wash, 
dress, and undress therein, without curtain or 
screen of any kind. Every domestic arrange- 
ment essential to the preservation of decency 
and cleanliness is wanting. The atmosphere 
is of the most fetid and pestiferous kind, 
whilst the water in the house-butts, preserved 
for the purpose of drinking as well as of wash- 
ing, is so foul and offensive that the poor 
lodgers are driven to seek some of a ptre kind 
at the nearest publichouse, and are thereby 
compelled to spend much of their hard earn- 
ings in stimulating drinks. 


Corraces ror LasourEers.—In Glouces- 
ter an association has been formed to promote 
the building of cottages of good construction 
for working men, with gardens attached, in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. Each cot- 
tage is to contain a good, light, airy living- 
room, with a second apartment for washing, 
&c., which must be well supplied with water ; 
not less than three sleeping-rooms, and also 
proper and separate conveniences. Ventilation 
and drainage are to be attended to. The 
second thing is, “Vo facilitate the purchase of 
the cottages and gardens by the occupants 
themselves, by fixing such a rent as shall in 
about fourteen years liquidate the whole 
amount of the purchase-money and the inter- 
est accruing thereon, the society entering into 
an agreement with each occupant to convey 
the property as soon as the purchase-money 
agreed upon shall have been paid.” ‘The ad- 
vantages that are expected to accrue from the 
scheme are these: the encouragement “ of 
habits of providence, cleanliness, and order, 
amongst the occupants ;”’ the elevation of their 
standard of morals and self-respect, by remov- 
ing them fromthedegenerating influences of bad 
society, overcrowded or unhealthy dwellings, 
to which they are so often uanecessarily ex- 
posed.” 


Faiture or Founpatrions.—Sir : The 
failure of the viaduct, recently, on the Shef- 
field and Manchester Railway, suggests the 
expediency of having recourse to piling in all 
doubtful cases. There is, however, a very 
good reason why engineers and contractors 
seek to avoid such an expedient wherever they 
can, and that is, the expense of pile-driving ; 
and therefore, wherever there is a chance of 
doing without piles, a foundation is made 
without them, datagh failure sometimes re- 
sults. For my own part, I have a great con- 
viction of the utility and economy of Dr. 
Potts’s process of pile-driving, or as I should 
rather call it pile-excavating, because the pile 
sinks from the earth, sand, or clay being ex- 
cavated from beneath it. I would therefore 
suggest to engineers and contractors the bene- 
fit they would get from using piles, when they 
can do it so cheaply and efficiently, as Mr. 
Stephenson’s works on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway prove. I am surprised that the 


process is not more used, but | think it arises 
from a misapprehension of it, C. E. 
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Euectro-Tereorapuic—In America, ac- 
cording toa New York citizen, the telegraph | .Jictm. 
is so wisely managed in respect to lowness of 
charges and quickness of dispatch, &c., that it 
is used by everybody for all sorts of ordinary 
business ; not as with us, where nobody ever 
dreams of resorting to it unless in extreme 

emergency. The charges here are impracticably 
high compared with those of the States, where, 
ou the other hand, dividends of 12, 15, and 
20 per cent. are spoken of as likely to be 
permanent returns for liberal management and | 
public accommodation. ‘There, too, if any 
where, high charges were excusable, as the | 
original patentees reap half the profits. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“* Studiosus.’*—We wish we could assure him that there 
is even a proper “* Law Catalogue ’ 


did not mean that; our remark only referring to the compa- | 


ratively much more copious list of works under head of | 


** in the Museum. We | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


“ Law,” than under such heads as those of ‘‘ Architecture,’ | 


+ Building, *? « Chemistry,’’ &c, 


Received.—*“‘ W. C.,” “ G, F. J.” (shall appear), ‘“‘ J. 
W.B.,” “H.C.,” “M,C” (thanks), ‘‘ E.A.,’’ “ X. Y. 
4." “ 4 Subscriber ” Ps 4 to a manufacturer of such 
pumps), “H. B.. “LE.” (shall appear), ‘ An 
Architect,’’ ‘* 8. C. H. 2 (too late), “‘ X.’’ (we simply stated 
the fact in that particular case), ‘‘ Consistency,’’ ‘A 
Builder,”’ *‘ An Architect’’ (there seems little doubt of his 
right to build to the extent of his land; but not knowing 
what the local Act may provide, we cannot advise), ‘‘ Ar- 
ticled Pupil’? (buy Weale’s 10d. volume on the “ Orders” 
to begin with), ‘* Quondam ”’ (thanks—proofs will be found 
at 75, Great Queen-street), ‘* Regular Subscriber’’ (an 
architect is entitled to charge his travelling expenses in addi- 
tion to the usual per centage), ‘‘ B.’’ (coping should form 
part of ramp), ‘‘ W.Q.” (church text may be used on mo- 
nument of fifteenth century), ‘J. W.,” “J.P.” (post- 
poned), ‘‘ W.H. M.” (Asphalte in varnish is sometimes 
used : Stephens’ s stain, constantly advertised, seems to an- 
swer very well), ‘‘ Junius,”’ “ Studies of Ornamental Design,” 
by C.J. Richardson, F.S.A., Author of ‘* Studies of English 
Mansions, &c.:’? Weale, Holborn, 1848. ‘‘ Rudimentary 
Architecture, for the use of Beginners ; the Orders, and their 
ZEsthetic Principles ; ;’’ by Mr. W. H. Leeds: Weale, Hol- 
born, 1848, ‘“* Enquiry into State of Smithfield Cattle 
Market ; ;”? by John Bull: Ridgway, Piccadilly. ‘* Notes of 
a Visit to Northwoods ;” by J. C, Christopher, Architect. 
** On the Importance of Studying Abstract Science ;’’ Lec- 
ture delivered at Putney College, by Lyon Playfair, F.R.S. 
“The British Almanac and Companion for 1849:” C. 
Knight, Fleet-street. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS (Out- 


lines) coloured for Competition or Exhibition, and embel- 
lished with Landscape, &c. Buildings, Portraits, and Views of every 
description, Lithographed in a superior manner, by GEORGE 
CHILDS, 12, Amwell-street, Pentonville. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
R. EDWARD is desirous of meeting 


Gentlemen who require Coloured Architectural Designs, 
Perspective, got up and coloured in the neatest style at moderate 
terms. Mr. E. further begs to state that he makes a consideration 
in hix charges, should the com petition prove unsuccessful.— Address, 
Mr. BPW. ARD, 16, Woodstoc street, Bond-street. 


TO ARC HITEC ors, Pore 1 ai AND OTHER 


R. THOM AS. s. "BOY S, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of “ London as it is,” offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rience he has hadin such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
essentially necessary to be attended to, Drawings and designs litho- 
graphed in @ superior manner. — Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
Titchfield-street, Oxford-street. 








— Te 


1G H T ERAGE. —To Contractors, Builders, 
Stone, capnter. and Slate Merchants, or others requiring 
Lighteraze—CHARLES STRUTTON, Lighterman and Timber 
Rafter, having a large number of craft of all sizes, is ready to un- 
dertake large or small CONTRACTS at prices particularly advan- 
tazeous to his employers.—34, Commercial-road, Lambeth (near 
Waterloo-bridge), and Trinity-street, Rotherhithe (near the Com- 
mercial Doeks).—-BARGES LET on HIRE. 


AILS and IRONMONGERY from 

“% BIRMINGHAM.—To BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 

—Nails, Locks, and every description of Builders’ Ironmongery, of 

the best ee pe, our shied at the lowest Birmingham prices, by 

FREDERIK YTH Patent Cut Nail Manufacturer and 

General F. ceiee, e 1 bebe Betnng Birmingham. Lists of prices for 
warded upon application. 











ae Pu ? ~~ ~ 7 rl 
MACHINERY SUPERSEDED— 
Architects, Builders, and others may have any quantity of 
Carvings executed at the same rate, and with as much expedition, 
by manual labour as by mac’ hinery, by applying to F. IRISH, 
Carver, Windmiil-street, Tottenham Court-road. 
N.B. Designs made and estimates given without delay. Pattern 
carved for casting in brass, iron, or other metals. 


\ 7 
EAL and SON’S BEDDING 
MANUFACTORY. The peculiar feature of their Establish- 
ment is, that it is confined exclusively to the Manufacture of 
ding, and consequently they are enabled to — the largest Stock 
and t Variety of anv House in Londc 
HEAL AND SON'S LIST OF "REDDING 
c py cog a fall description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent 
st, on application to their Factory, 196, opposite the 
perks 9 ottenham-court-road. 


y " F8 : 
OMPOSITIONS for WRITING with 
STEEL PENS.—STEPHENS'S WRITING FLUIDS 
compose the most splendid and durable colours, and the most 
indelible ga con ate — art can produce; they consist of a 
BLUE FLUID oan intense black colour. PATEN 
UNCHANGEABLE Len FLUIDS, remaini a deep bine 
colour. Two sorts are prepared, a light and dark blue. ja 
BLACK INK, of the common character, but more fluid. A saperion 
CARMINE RED, for contrast writing. A liquid ROUGE 
CARMINE, for artists and contrast writing, in glass bottles. A 
carbonaceous RECORD INK, he goed any instantly black, and 





being oe —— le chemica’ is most valuable in the 
aw on of frau A a MECHANICAL and ARCHI- 
ECTUR! AL DRAWING ; rior to Indian ink. Marking 


inks for linen, sel  apaiens -Prepared the 
inventor tone STEPHEN NS, 54, Stamford-street, - B.A, 


and sold: by booksellers and stationers everywhere, in bottles, at 
1d., 2d., 3d., “od., Is., and 3s, 





WHITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 


—Apnly. 3 “hs to any 


hi fr SENIAMIN GOUGH. SF Newington. 


< ER. 
aw, a hi Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentish 
Rag Stone direct from the Quarries. 


FIRE BRICKS. — WARD sy nl HART, 
tion od tn eee 
Biock of Stourhridy Wale, a Neweastle Fire 

an es, of and gy aly they are aonien 





every advantage to purchasers. be had from in 
the Btock Bricks Windwor rc m. Fire Cl aed 

k Bricks, intoet Bag ane! oa en Tiles, pdm 
and white), River 


ditte, M 
hand, Ballast, ame, lime, p Ay wane and (dae Ee Kiln 
po in such general use for malting, &e. &c., Chimney-pota, 
Pipes, Tiles, &c. &c. Goods made to ae the shortest notice. 
Sanitar: aes of every Tooiption, 
jp one try Builders will find “th is the ; cheapest market for 
e@ above. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND RAILWAY 
CONTR ACTORS, 





























RICKS and TILES, plain and moulded, 
manufactured in a superior manner, from fine beds of c 





the mest of ayer ye tate 45 Holkham, bd as. Bow, and 43 
stone colours, both for plain an 

seen at Blashfield’s Wharf, Commercial-road, een 2 

loo-bridge), consisting of plain bricks of the usual size for for building 
purposes, moulded bricks for forming Tudor chimney shafts, 
various label mouldings, cornices, copings, window a 
dressings for windows and a maiens, 8, skirtings, &c. 
Also roofing and paving tiles ct 
the same materials. The = ‘bricks are fay ual to the 
best specimens referred to under the articles “ work,” in 
Nos 29 and 291, of “ The Builder.” 





ORNAMENTAL G LASS.—I beg 
plced e new ENG wing duh whieh fean 
setae 
borders saree fram O8E SHILLING Hh ‘A 
Leas Seta eae 
and W. H. JACKSON 





to call the 








Warehouse, # Hatton-garden, 








“pie ew ie oo “at 6d. each. 
GLASS bons “he perl saere, from 15 to 50 inches in 
diameter. These are well worth not: 





€ 6 C Crown per erate 18 te ables’... ae FO 
cc do, do, a 200 
Pourths do. ‘ 
Thirds do. 

Cro 





wn 
8byé6é — loby8 
from 1s. per foot ul 


ERRING@S PATENT SAFETY 


WIN DOW.—No invention ever offered the advantages te 
builders and the ape it will positi 
all houses havi ng is the cost every Ln. years ; 

an 





> repay 
danger to life limb, cleani reo It is in fall ope- 
ration (four different ways), foes © e ventilator and sun- 
pins; oft chm ew oo for Moenent ang te 


cheap, and effective. 
inspect its merits, to HERRINGS P Patent Steam B: 1-Feather 
Pactory, 14, Kingsgate-street, London. 





T) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 


EORGE JENNINGS, Patentee of the 

SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE and FASTENER, INDIA- 
RUBBER TUBE COCK, &c. &c., 29, Great Charlotte-street, 
Blackfriars- Toad. 


Ww 
RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room than any other shutters made. Harcourt 
Quincey, Patentee. 

CLARK and Co., Sole Menufsctarers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH DADS. AeRe 
GALS, MOU LDINGS, STALL- BOARD PLATES, 
brass, copper, and zinc. WROUGHT-LRON GIRDERS. Stior- 
WATER. APPA ARATUS, and metal works of every description con- 
nected with buildings.) Steam engines, millwork, and machinery. 
CLARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping. Models can be seen 
and every information obtained at 456, Saag gs! and 4, Moor. 

ate-street, City. Agent for Scotland, Mr. G DRIGSTOCK, 17, 
Beorge- street, Edinburgh. 


BeNNEre and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
REVOLVING IRON AND Wood SAPETY SHUTTERS, 


nd of 
ORNAMENTAL MET ALLIC "SASH BARS, + ~apcoemdaaaee &e., 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZIN 
FOR SHOP-PRONTS, SRY LIGHTS S. ko. 
Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a ey" tata, either 
plain or ornamental, also glazed with best re 
moulded stallboards handsomely engraved. A. 
machinery of all kinds in connection with a. houses, shops, 
warehouses, &c, &. é 
B. and C, lh tition as ie either quality or price. 
Designs furnished an tes give 
IMPROVED PATENT “pene ANE D FLOORING CRAMPS 


SOLE LICENCEES FOR MARVIN re? MOORE'S 
PATENT DIAGONAL GRATINGS. 
Office of the Patentees, 26, Lombard-street, ene ; and at the 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 


NOXELL’S PATENT SA ‘eure 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Man os 
ou the ath day of Feb and 121, ay eg at A — Baten . oo 
on the ay of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, m 
ments in Revolving t Shutters of WOOD and IRON, y, consiating of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, with 
and Two for Hinging and Sheath: fixed up Edges of Wood Laths 
Iron.—The Patentee bovine 5 up on hundreds, will feel 
Taree F in forwarding the T itects, Principals of 
Establishments and cna i hein now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for Y aurabil ty, security, 
and sim ity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other P 7 angie we other makers. 


























" PAPER-HANGINGS, MANUFACTURED UNDER HER 
MA ARCH ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, so- 

® licits an og meas ap of the hee a DECORATIVE 
PAPERS, fitted u > = panels on the walls of the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also is kept 
an extensive stock fave variety of Paper- at the lowest 
ible price and of re, in Eng and French 

the test Are and where may be had a assort- 

of French and oo ther’ Gontineatal nental P 


ways on 
hand.—Builders and large invited to 
the above.—451, Oxford-street. 





L gerree CHEAPEST IN 
LONDON, yt the Trade, ie gee Bates 





CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
= Sashes and F. and Joiner 





ines a any quay 9B, he 
of all engaced in building. 
QXAS LIGHTING.—To Architects, Build- 


ers, aa ag tem Sg ~~ for ig eae © U P Churches, 














Railway Stations, Facto: otnn ek Ceoerigtion 
of work and most men raved designs JOHNS N. Brothers, Gas 
9, gy ursiter - street, 


Fitters and Gas 
Chanesip tein, Eade 





TO THE OWNERS OF SAW MILLS, PLANTATIONS, 
MPROVED. CIRCULAR § SAWS, U U right 


Saws, for timber and deal fremes ; Patent Tem 
ent Tempered 


Plane Irons, saw files, improved engineers’ files ; 

Matinee Rees, and cutte ol Ss on Ge ee 
wi 

and PARKIN, the Meadow vetacl Worka sheild.” 

TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


AIN-WATER PIPES, heads, shoes, and 
wa, half-round pw te mutters pose weights, railing 








bry sik anv stable tape au “oe bricks. close and open 

on yee panels, = &e. 

entt Watnn Pivbs, b —. branches, T: os phot 
d lamp columns ; wae ies for beating bu an 


hothowes, and FLANGE Pires with 
he Was 5 Cabri INGS at very all aes as 
SONERS tron fron Bridge 6, Bankside, Southwark. 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, rise reper SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
enn ony aoet ts at hon eonetce 
sizes, and for every purpose, to wh h locks are applied, and are 





strong, secu 
SHO bES PATES T LATCH, for front doors, -house 
* ke., is simple ‘in construction, low Loe in cate no aoe 
e 


MSTUBBS PATENT "PIRE-PROO P SAVES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &e., rely 


t-iron, so 
cfecounll to revit the fling of brick: timber, &. te cans of 
fire, and also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 


sc U DES CASH and DEED BOXES, Sted with the Detector 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND eens, 
‘or Railway Fire Engines, 
Companies, and purposes, &c. 


Tasman PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 


acids without fa neta =o 
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(GGREAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
LIAS CEMENT.—Mosers RUTTY and VEREY'S, 2, 


hart, Pad Works at Stratfo 
South than’ GLAZED STONE WARE DR MUN PIPES on hand. 





TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
A WOOD, Jun, Manufacturer of Koman, Portland, and 
Bath Cement, Biae Lias Lime Works, CHU OH STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE, Sole Consienee for Atkinson’s Cement,— 
Cement Chimmney-pots of every pattern. 


OMAN CEMENT, made according to 
sification of — Patent, may be had genuine of 
a. M. Bris IFIELD (late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commercial- . Lambeth, No. 1, Lronvate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the Manufactory, Mili Wait, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic, Tarras, Bricks, Tiles, 


ARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 


instead of PLASTER oF PARIS, may be painted and 








papered within twenty hours of its application on the bare walls ; | 


aud rooms may be rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 


rials common!y adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without } 
the slightest difficulty, A finer quality is also prepared for orna- | 


mental plastering, for encanstic painting. &c. &c. Specimens of 
which may be seen at the Mauwfactory of the Patentees, CHAS. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 





may either be prepared me pe aint, or finished in imitation of stone, | 
0 


by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It isa cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for wees pur- 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and ag attacks of Vermir 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, and Pt nienet, ipereal. 


> N’ T fe al Pu 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, request reference to Nos. 284and 285, pages 343 and 
ani, of “ The Builder,” for accuunts of experiments on ‘the strength 
of Portland Cementa —These trials show that for the practical pur 
poses of building, the connecting power of Portland Cement excee is 
that of Roman Cement in the proportion of fourte one ; thus marking 
it as the most fit material for turning the brick arches of Railway 
bridges aud other works of a critical nature, while its firm adhe- 
sion to most sorta of stone, as well as bricks, combined with its 
ninently hydraulic properties, ater it for such purposes as the 
building of sea and wheel walla, - the lining of reservoirs, cis- 
terns, baths, &c, Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mill- 
bank-street, Westminster. 


r 7 » 7 7 ryy 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 

the Patentee Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No, 296, page 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, pages 
#43 and 3651 of wes The “Builder.” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, Tesist- 
ing alike the action of frost "a heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all pugposes that Cement is <4 
eable the Proprietors challenge comps Rision. —Orders received by 
pacer ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Ee 

Northfleet. Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard. Whitehal 
als » by their Agent at the Dep it, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


OHNS and CO’S PATENT SaTOGO 


CEMENT and PAINT.— The attention_of Architects, 
Builders, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public generally 
ia solicited to the many advantages attached to these celebrated 
Materials, which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
utter resistance to frost or heat, and general economy, distinguish 
them from all other cements and paints, and fully ustify the con- 
tidence reposed in them, as shewn by the numero «s testimonials 
received oa pun vlic bodies and private individuals of the first im- 
portance pectuses and parti enlars may be ob. ained from the 
sole arent, p HL IP HARE, at the Warehouse. 22, Steel-yard, 
U pper Thame s-atreet. 


N’ 
ARTIN’S ‘PATEN T FIRE-PROOF and 
ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Frien: ds and the Public that 
th 1ey have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
been before the public so many years, and bas obtained so high a 
standing in the e stimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
necessary to comme: nt on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
calied upon to observe, that by its use--from the greater amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent, is 
effected as compared with ot the r cements for internal use. Speci- 
meus shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purposes, may seen; and the Cement in any 
quantity obtained of the Patent Mesers STEVENS and SON, 
at thei ir P laster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London. 
TO THE war 3 PUBLIC. de 
, r : 
VIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and I LAS. 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Ballus 
ters, Capitals, perforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 
Wreaths, Se calle. Masques, Heada, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-noulds, Pateraa, &., &c., 36-inch 
Centre. Flowers fixed c¢ wmoplete, § 24s. each, smaller in proportion 
An assortment of Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing. 
JOHN HERBERT and SON, Modellers, &., 42, Parker-street 
Drvry-lane. 
o y7AwT?T na bt 
MYODD’S PATENT METALLIC 
PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
Iron, Wood, and every description of Painting. This Paint has 
been most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 
perience, and has been extensively used under the superintendence 
of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors of the greatest eminence.— 
Orders to be addressed to Mr. B. TODD, Patentee, 23, Dean-street 
Soho, London. 































MRE-PROOF BUILDINGS—PORTER’S 


ATENT.—By the method of constracting IRON BEAMS, 
FLOORS. PARTITIONS, ROOFS, &e.. just patented by JOHN 
HENDERSON PORTER (fron Building and Roofing Works, 
Southwark), buildings of every class may be rendered FIRE- 
PROOF, without the employment of cast-iron or any increase of 
weight, and yet scarcely exceed in cost those of the common con- 
struction Estimates furnished, and contracts entered into, upon 

lication to Mr. PORTER, at the Office, 2, Adelaide-place, Lon- 


don-bridge, City 


, P rte 7 
BY ILDINGS may nowbe CONSTRUCTED 
OF weed PROOP WITHOUT INCREASING THE COST 
, . 

The attention of. the public is especially directed to a NEW 
METHOD of CONSTRUCTING the FLOORS, CEILINGS, and 
ROOFS of DW ELL ING HOUSES and other buildings, invented 

and recently patented by Dr. FOX, of Northwoods, Bristol, 
by which they are rendered PERFECTLY FIRE-PKOOF, and 

sured from the annoyance of vermin, and the banefal effects of 
dry- rot, This invention has been subjected to the test of more than 
fourteen years’ experience, in an extensive lunatic asylum, erected 
by the patentee in the county of Gloucester, and unites greatly in- 
creased strength and durability with the above  naventenes, while 
the principle of constraction is so perfectly simple and effec. 
tive, as to prechade = liability to failure. For PUBLIC BULLD- 
INGS ofall kinds ; for WAREHOUSES where valuable roperty 
is deposited ; for MANU FACTORIES where ee oo 
oo eee on; — Lond a veaeinge which iva 7 
rates -insu well as for PRIVA “4 SLA NSIONS 
and DW ELLING HOUSES generally, this system is most 
admirably my wd affording complete security to life and pro- 
perty. considerably less than any other « m 
of Ere-proct | building, and does not geeeet Sot of the ordinary 
mode of construction with timber. The also considcrable 
economy in the pe map of the FIRE- PROOF ROOFING. which 
entirely supersedes the necessity of the usual timber roof —Further 
portiosings may be obtained, and the flooring seen, on application 

the proprietors, Mere. FOX and BARRETT. Leicester Cham 
bers, 44, coester-square, 
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Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn ag Lager of 
Warchouses, and ev: bape pow of Rade jens laid Jenn ee 
above low price, and th su Tie 
KINGTON, POLONCEAUS Whi hee PA YEMEN? O ‘OF EICE 
U5, WHARF-ROAD, CITY and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors ;aaagliok witht the beat bt bi A 
for covering bridges and arch 








al 
ATENT METAL LIC LAVA, 
Raf 32 AND ORNAMENTAL, for the interior of 
Churches, Museums, Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, &. &e. ; 
BROWN . for Foot Pay ement, Flooring, covering Railway Arches. 
Terraces, Roofs, &. &c.— Manufactured only by Messrs. ORSI and 
ARMANI —Specimens and list of prices can be obtained at the 
offices, 6, Guildhall © hambers, Basinghall-street, City ; and at the 


offi: ne of “ The Builder.’ 
GRANITE, ROCKHILL 





-BERDEEN 

PAVING, &.—ALEXANDER NICHOLSON, 12, Little 
Tower street. London.—Agent for Forss Rockhill Quarries : A, and 
W. Nicol, Granite Merchants, Aberdeen; the Aberdeen Lime 
Company, Granite Merchants, Aberdeen; Neilson’s Polished 
Granite Works, Aberdeen ; the Herm Granite Quarries. &c, &e 


wr 
ORK STONE.— Buy y your York k Paving 
Slabs and Landings, your Bramley Fall, P 
Spring, and Harehili Block Stones, at the VICTORIA STONE 
WHARF, Be OF poG Ss, Pe wite the Greenwich Hospita 
THE CHEAPEST WHA IN LONDON FOR CASH. 
Stone delivered to any wharf in the river in large or small 


i 
STONE STONE WHARF, 


: NGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour toe inform 
Architects and Builders that he has made arrangements for the 
SUPPLY ofthe ANSTONE STONE for all building purposes, and 
which can now be seen at the above wharf by application to Mr. 
W. G. WARDLE, of whom every necessary information can be 
obtained. om August 30, 1848. 


a 

NSTON STONE, used for - Building the 

New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 











&e. &e. 

W. Wri ght and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at the Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall-basin, 
Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.— Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT end Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27 
Burton-crescent. 


vr % 
‘AEN ST ON E, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Dep6t at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore- ereet, Limehouse 
P, FOUCARD, q + des Abattoirs Caen (propriétaire des 
Carridres a ‘Alontan) | yegs leave to inform Builders, Architecta, 
and others, that he has, on the above-mentioned wharf, 50,000 feet 
of the best st me ready to meet the demands of purchasers.— Con- 
tracts taken for any quantities. 
Orders received by Mr, BASCHRT, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough 
Market, —Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


T Ty r a 
AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., Desisighem of extensive 
Quarries of best Caen Stone at Allemagne, and Aubigny Quarries, 
near Falaise, ermenay,: beg respectfully to invite attention of 
Archeologists, Architect Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
others to the above. © nen Stone is too well known to need special 
notice. Aubigny Stone, from its fineness of grain, hardness of 
texture, beauty of colour, freedom from vents, shell, and great 
durability, ranks amongst the first for building and engineering 
purposes, hall paving, staircases, sculpture, tombs, cemetery works, 
and genc ‘ral masonry. L. B. and o 0, have for many years supplied 
large « noms to various parts of the continent for public works, 
light-houses, &c., under the patronage of the Royal Engineers, 
Orders executed to all parts of the Unite od Kingdom with despatch 
direct from the = a, large stock of seasoned Caen and 
Aubigny Stone ways on hand, at Caen Sufferance W harf, 

hhotherhithe, where samples and inf on may be obtained,— 























fort. 
Office, 18, South wark-sjuare, Sx vathw ark ridge-ro road, Southwark. 


+ AMUEL CUNDY, Mason ai and Builder, 
‘ PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Ww pert a ico, begs to inform Architects and the Public” that 
MASON /ORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasonable terms, in such nianner as must meet the views of his 
Patrons. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
ata reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
required accuracy and truthfulness. 

ONTS from 5l, upwarda. 

MONUMENTS and TOMBS in gre at variety of design 

he most varied Assortment of ORNAMENTAL, PLAIN, and 
ENCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, on view. 











Stone-box Chimmey-picoes, from ...........+++ 12s. 
oe ae ae ae ee 408, 
ach S.C. ha 


RYSTORATIONS Estimated for’ (in which Brat 
ha i onstder able practice). Dairies fitted up, &. &c. 
Good is Landed, Housed, ani i] 


*NAMELLED “SLATE. — CAUTION 1 


4 Some discarded workmen of Mr. Magnus’s, having pirated 
his invention of marbling slate, and palmed upon the ublic trashy 
imitations, which unfortunately are frequently confounded with 
MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE, until a few months’ wear 
has shown them in their true light, Mr. MAGNUS, who has ex- 

pended a fortune in perfecting and int rroducing his enamelled slate 

arta les (which articles have won for him the patronage of the 
highest personages in the realm, the og pay and support of 
the first architects, and the medal of the Royal Society of Arts), 
deems it incumbent upon him for his own protection, and that of 
the public.and for the just fame of his invention, to caution the 
inexperienced against these imitations. The public are, therefore, 
requested to observe that the address is MAGNUS, PIMLICO 
SLATE WORKS, and in future all articles of his manufacture will 
be so marked. 

Patronised by her ates Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Grafton, the Mar- 

uis of Westminster, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of 

Jenbigh, the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of Bandon, the Earl of 
Waldgrave, the Countess Wilt ton, Viscount Combermere, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Hon. Col. Douglass Pennant, Mr. Assheton Smith, Col, 
Challoner, Sir J. Easthope, Sir Francis Lawley, Sir Ralph Howard, 
the Hon. Capt. Duncombe, Sir W. Gordon, the Hon. ©. Shaw 
Lefevre, and numerous others ofthe nobility and gentry of this and 
other countries ; by the most eminent architects and surveyors, the 
engineers and directors of the principal lines of railway, the Board 
of Py -*ublic Works, and by the public zenerally. 


NLATE SLABS.—Mr. MAGNUS having 


machinery in Wales capable of sawing and p planing some 
thousands of tons annually, is enabled to supply the public at a 
much lower rate than any other house not possessing the same 
fucilities. Parties ordering larze quantiiies will be allowed a eon- 
sigerable discount off the recently reduced price list,—Address, 
MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works. 


PPERRA- COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 


WORKS, King Baward-eteeet, Westminster-road, London. 
—M. H. BLANCH SED, from late Coade’s Original Works. 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invaluable material, which has suecessfully 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, the specimens of those times now exhibiting 
all their —— sharpness, 
boot thy friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balust z, foun- 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 
scription of architectural ornament, at prices in many instances 
nearly half “y~ cost of stone. 
simens of the material to be seen at the Otee Pd “ The 


liveres 




















Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the W j 


EDUCED PRICES.—WILLIAM 

WL EA it i Pi li R si } 
Builders ont bn Trae P werg ey oe not on hand, mt his an 
factory (the first of its kind ever established), a very 


Assortment of and Well- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from § inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a lel width 
and thickness, and at Sealine’ s Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Sash Sills, Moulding jeopered by 
MeADey. Laths, &e. 

Apply at W. C LEAVES Flooring Manufactory and Timber 
van Vilton-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 


7 2 J ‘ 

REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 

BOARDS.—-ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the Trade 

and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 

ps constantly in stock a large and very general assortment of 

Sroaned Floor Boards and Matched Boarding, laned to a paralle! 

breadth and thickness and fit for immediate use; also a variety 

f machine-prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 

curacy a attention to qua slit y of workmanshi Southwark 

Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 
strect, Blackfriars. 


T ry wo + 
HE LOWEST PRICES for CASH.— 
T. ADAMS (late 8. DARE), MAHOGANY and TIMBER 
MERCHANT, Bermondsey New Road, near the Brickla yers’Arms, 
SEASONED FLOORING, MATCH-BOARDING FIT FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE, and MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, 
Cut Deals and Scantling of eve dimension, Mahogany, i 
Rosewood, r fine Eim, Beech, Oak. &¢., in planks, boa 
veneers, and | ; Pantile, Oak, and Fir Laths; wi el witekte 
Goods. All sawn wn bad —— goods delivered free of expense (ex- 
- timber). Sawins charged « mill prices. Verv extensive Drying 
Sheds. N.B.—T, A. has several lots of dry cut stuif in scantling and 
we to sell cheap, previous to stock-taking at Christmas. 
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PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLIN VOW AM. STREBT PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most app road principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muirs Patent 
Machinery. The Millis have all the advantages of navigation and 
wrter-carriaze, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
oods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHILAM, 
Saw Mills, Gi Hingham-street, Pimtico. 
N.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Pianing. 


charge. 
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OOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 

AYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 

SY MINGTON’S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 

process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 

prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.—For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 

address, post-paid, or apply to 
ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 

The Patent Desiecating Company's Offices are REMOVE D from 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41,G@RACEC gd RCU-STRERT, CITY. 
The Company's Agents are—Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell-buildings, 
Manchester (late of Stockport); Mr. THOS. MILLIE, Kirkaldy ; 

Messrs. KANDOLPH, ELLIOT, and Co., Glasgow; Messrs 

CLIFFORD and BROWN, Hull. 


TQ Way ‘ ay 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for Woop. and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the v pata: 
ing community to a new feature ‘of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them a the public, it will be’ their constant € nd avour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caea and other free stones, and in 
statuary marble. 
T., W., aud J, partic ularly solicit the attention of architects 

















and pny to the fact that, by the use of this mac prposoe a very 
large saving, both of time and money, sete great, indee 
that in canny y cases they can deliver a we ell-finishe: in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be « »htained in ile their 


wood-carving will, in some cases. be found to o 
petition with the hest kinds of mposition orname 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHAR LES BARRY, ESQ. 
Westminster, May 16th, | 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my opini m of 
your Patent Carving Machine sry, L have much pleasure in ing, 
from an experience of more than two years, in its aj 
the production of the wood carvings of the f 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster 
enabled to make the most favourable report c micerni t, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favor irable terms inv hich 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Works for adoption.—I rez nain, Gent: “men, yours fait hful ly, 
CHARLES BARRY.” 











“ Mesars. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE 


is impervious to damp or heat, without smell, and equal, if 
not superior, in strength to any other glue. It is used as a cement 
for iron, wood, stone, marble, ivory, glass, china, and eartbe uware, 
slaster models, for every description of famey work, and for house- 
10ld purposes. It may be wh ata moment’s notice, and requires 
no preparation. Fae dark, 8%, pale, 10s. per gallon; and in 
hotties at 6d., is. 64. 

NEUBER'S iMPROVE D WATER VARNISH is without 
smell, perfectly washable, produces an elegant and durable polish, 
and re uires no preparation be size, ier full body, 10s., flat, 8s. 
per gallon : and i bottles at 6:1, 1s., and 1s. tid 

Sold, wholieale and retail, by "Messrs. N E c BER and WAT KINS, 
at the Manufact ry, 4, Endell-street, Broad-street, Holborn, where 
samples may be obtained, or forwarded free, on receipt of twelve 
postage stamps, N.B. A liberal discount allowed to dealers and 


agents. 
y' Tremere vr ‘ * r 
Pp“! NTING WITHOU re SMELL. —The 
desideraium so long sought after.— our pres | w ee the 
newly-discovered 8W EET OIL of TU RPENTINE ed by 
Dr. Serny, instead of the deadly abomination called Oi or Sp virits 
of Turpentine. The following certificate must convince the most 
sceptical ;~ 
‘* This is to certify that I have analysed and subjected to various 
tests a Sweet Oil of Turpentine, which is wholly free from the 
smell hitherto considered inseparable from the article. The pro- 
cess of manufacture, which is entirely new, has been communicated 
to me by the Inventor in confidence, and Iam satisfied that by 
this discovery the deleterious properties for which oil of turpen- 
tine has hitherto been notorious are wholly obliterated, whilst its 
useful properties are preserved intact, and that the use o' f common 
oil of turpentine, in all branches of trade wherein this article is 
now w will be entirely superseded. I find that paint, when 
mixed with Sweet Oil of Turpentine, although greatly improved in 
befiltensey: of colonr,is FREE FROM SMELL, and does not emit 
those noxious yppvars which ame so offensive to the smell and pre- 
judicial to health, and I am confident that this discovery will prove 
to be a SURE PREY ENTL VE. AGAINST the common and fatal 
disease called THE PAINTERS COLIC, and an invaluable boon 
to the Babli, ie Ses in Copttving the process of house painting of those 
manifi d discomforts with which it has hitherto 
been accompanied. 
“J. B.SERNY, M.D., 


“ A Senior Member of the Senet 'c ‘ollege of Chemistry, Senior 
Fhrgease to the Spinal Institution aha: Author of the ‘ Treatise 
Local Tuflam mation. Spi urvature,’ and Contributor 
of the Articles on ‘The Evidence of Two Electric Fluids,’ 
‘The Structure of the Nerves and the Nature of Light’—Lancet. 
“a Nottingham. terrace, New-road, October 7, 1548.” 
Sold o1 at the i eee ‘+ buildings, Chancery -lane, by 
~ ome * Salad gallon, ple bottles may be had, One Shilling 
an wo 
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